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_PERSONAL _ 


PULMONARY T.B. PATIENT (active but 

stabilised), male, 35, unmarried, up six hours 
a day, not much money, invites suggestions as to 
how and where he might live happily. Advertiser 
has been T.B. since 1941, is quiet, adaptable type. 
dislikes crowds.—Box 1679. 


URWASH PLACE, Burwash, Sussex. Excep- 

tional comfort available for a few paying 
tuests in charming country house amid perfect 
surroundings, near delightful unspoilt village. 
Extremely good food. Central heating through- 
yut. Terms from 7 gns. single; or Private Suites 
with bathrooms.—Write, MRS. PRESLEY. 


ARAVAN “Berkeley Baronet” for hire Ire- 

land. Minimum period two weeks. Calor gas 
lighting, heating, cooking. Separate toilet. Four 
berths. Fully equipped four persons. Available 
for touring, or placed on any site 50 miles Dublin. 
£12 per week inclusive.—Box 1642. 


ORTICULTURE, Market Gardening, Garden 

Design and Construction. Students received 
for training one or two-year courses. Prospectus 
on request.—_INDIO HORTICULTURAL GAR- 
DENS, Bovey Tracey, Devon. 


OUPLE, country bred, but husband’s profes- 

sional responsibilities forcing live London, 
want weekend country pied-a-terre without 
involving administrative and financial responsi- 
bilities of cottage. Would any country house 
owner in real country, not exceeding 60 miles 
London, make available fully furnished bedroom, 
sitting-room, heat, light, water and arrange- 
ments ‘‘daily’’ service at weekends? If so, 
write suggesting terms to Box V.X.A. 95, Bishops- 
gate, E.C.2. 


ORING-CN-THAMES, Oxon. Medical and 
convalescent patients received at Thames 
Bank Nursing Home. Full day and night staff. 
Beautiful grounds with long river frontage. Single 
accommodation from 10 guineas per week.—For 
further particulars write, or phone Goring-on- 
Thames 341. 
IX large private house, superbly situated over- 
looking golf course and sea. Service fiatlet 
central heating, h. & c., interior sprung mat- 
tresses; every comfort and privacy in quiet, 
charming atmosphere.—REDCLIFFE, Rolle Road 
Exmouth. 


EARN TO SAIL during your holidays. Modern 
yachts; ideal sailing in Poole Harbour and 


adjacent waters. — SANDBANKS- SAILING 

SCHOOL, Harbour Heights Hotel, Sandbanks, 

Bournemouth West. Tel.: Canford Cliffs 1053. 
OUTH AFRICA. Lady anxious go Durban 


about July, would undertake any duties, 
children or invalids (trained), in return passage. 
Good traveller.— Box 1678. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
LL THE HONOURS IN ONE SUIT. From 
Moss Bros. of Covent Garden of course. 


Ready-to-wear. 


LLISON BOND, LTD., offer a wide range of 
Floor Coverings, Carpets, Rugs, Art Felts, 
Rubber and Cork. Planning, making and laying 
included if required.—Write, ‘phone or call for 
particulars and prices to 21, Connaught Street. 
London. W.2. AMBassador 3131. 
ADMINTON. When buying new equipment re- 
member JAQUES’S BADMINTON RACKETS 
give satisfaction. Hand-made by craftsmen.— 
JOHN JAQUES & SON, LTD., makers of fine 
Sports and Games Equipment since 1795, Thorn- 
ton Heath, Surrey. 


EAUTIFUL Strong Wooden Toys. Handmade 

and painted by craftsman. Trucks, fire- 
engines, animals, cannons, etc. Anything made 
to order. Specimen on approval. Not expensive. 
—Box 1644. 


ORSETS, BRASSIERES. Alterations and re 
~~ bairs.—J. KALINA, 10, Lanark Mansions, W.9. 


REDGING, Lakes, Rivers, Ponds, etc., Trench 
excavation for water supply, land drainage, 


etc. Mole draining, land reclamation work with 
bulldozers, scrapers, etc.—Why not write for 
brochure to J. B. CARR, LTD. (established 20 


years), Tettenhall, Staffs? 


N-TOUT-CAS Sports Grounds, Running 
Tracks, Lawn Tennis Courts, Fencing, Sur- 
rounds, etc. Largest makers in Great Britain.— 
Inquiries to EN-TOUT-CAS, Syston, Leicester. 
Tel. : 86163/4/5/6 Syston. London Office in Harrods 
Sports Department. 
AND LOOMS for Home Weaving, bench-built 
by Canterbury craftsmen. Illustrated details 
from DOUGLAS ANDREW, LTD., Summer Hill, 


Harbledown, Canterbury 2465. Weaving yarns 

available. 

H4YE YOU SEEN our new Catalogue No. 3? 
Just out. 48 pages listing and describing 


every book, pamphlet and periodical available 
(over 1,600 of them) on Farming, Gardening, 
Forestry, Bee-keeping and Rural Life. Send 4d. 
in stamps for it and for full particulars of our 
postal lending library and bookshop service.— 
LANDSMAN’S LIBRARY, 2, Beaconsfield Terrace 
Road, London, W.14. 


NVISIBLE Lengthening of Fur Coats. New 

Look c’eated by new device at reasonable 
cost. Estimates without obligation. Write, 
call or phone Jean Courtot, Fourreur de Paris, 16, 
Old Bond Street, London, W.1. R®Gent 4770. 


NEW CARS keep newer with upholstery pro- 

tected by loose covers.—Write or ‘phone: 
CAR-COVERALL, Dept. 11, 168, Regent Street. 
London, W.1. REGent 7124-5. 


O MORE BURNT TOAST if you fit the ‘‘Toast- 
Timer” A.C. Switch to the cord of the elec- 
tric toaster. 25/6. Leaflet on request.—L.L. 
PRODUCTS, 81, Chertsey Road, Woking, Surrey. 


OUR BOILER OIL-FIRED MEANS NO 

STOKING, extra cleanliness, even tempera- 
ture thermostatically controlled, resulting in 
economical use. Complete change-over within 
few days by fitting Britain’s Best Burner—the 
““Parwinac” fully automatic Oil Burner.—Ask for 
list OB99, PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH, 
LTD., 99, Broad Street, Birmingham 1. 
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ELIABILITY CARS, LTD. Drive yourself 
through Ireland. Ford Prefect or V8 supplied. 
Branches: Dublin and Limerick.—For further 
particulars, apply THE SECRETARY, 31, Kildare 
Street, Dublin. Tel. 66242. 


OSS BINOCULARS. New models with coated 

lenses to give greater brilliance: central 
focusing, and in leather case: 9 x 35, £34/1/3, 
7 X 30, £25/18/11; 7 x 50, £41/0/3. Other well-known 
makes in stock.—WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 74; 
Berkeley Street, W.C. GROsvenor 2691. 


Wweror ITRONWORK. We hold the largest collec- 

tion of Early English Wrot Iron, from which 
the most lovely gates, panels, radiator covers, 
well heads, weather vanes, etc., can be made. 
Gates up to 14 ft. wide also every kind of modern 
ironwork, iron railings, ornamental spiked chain, 
etc. Send specific requirements. Photographs 
and quotation by return or visit our works. 
THE STOKES SELF-CONTAINED GARDEN 
FOUNTAIN, 10 gns. Absolutely no maintenance, 
no plumbing, just plug in, switch on and forget. 
Spray up to 10 ft. high, uses same water con- 
tinuously, beneficial to plants and fish; 100 hours 
running for 4d. Sent C.0.D.—Full particulars 
from HANCOCK INDUSTRIES LTD., 15, The Old 
Barn, Lingfield, Surrey. Tel. 487. 


SITUATIONS 
None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 
a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 
woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 
he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 
Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 
is for employment excepted from the provisions oj 
that Order. 





Vacant 


GENTS with established farming connections 

required by reputable firm for direct sale of 
paints and brushes, etc. Remuneration by com- 
mission only. Highest references’ essential. 
Reply to Box 1657. 

UTLER for house in country; 3 in family. 

Adequate staff kept.—Box 1656. 


Wanted 


DVERTISER, age 37, well educated; experi- 

enced T.T. and Attested Dairy Farming,. 
Institute trained, accounts, seeks post as bailiff 
of dairy farm or under manager of large farm or 
estate.—Box 1641. 


OOD SITUATION required with prospects, 

preferably in south, by ex-Public School, 
28 years, single, good personality, extensive 
experience and knowledge in Estate and Farm, 
Still and Cine Photography, Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering, General Business. Very 
adaptable and energetic. —Box 1689. 


ANTED by an English gentleman situation 


as valet. Single; first-class character. Pre- 
war clothing traije. Late R.A.F. police. Present 
employment, wine dept. famous hotel. Willing 


to travel; steady.—Box 1654. 
OUNG GENTLEMAN, ex-public school, single, 
well experienced, can do anything, would like 
a responsible situation in the Bahamas or similar. 
-Box 1681. 


OUNG Lady requires post with Protestant 

family. Public school education. Can drive 
car and milk cows. Fond of children. Live as 
family.—Box 1655. 





EDUCATIONAL 


SHIP, H.M.S. CONWAY. 

Training afloat. Recognised by the Ministry 
of Education as a Public School. Nominations 
are maie to the Royal Navy, Royal Air Force and 
the principal Shipping Companies. Cadets on 
entry are enrolled Cadets R.N.R. The Conway 
Course is primarily designed to fit boys for 
ultimate command in the Merchant Navy. Age 
of admission: Between 13'. and 16'. years. Fees: 
£200 p.a. (including cost of uniform). H.M.S. 
CONWAY is moored off Bangor, Menai Straits. 
Prospectus from offices: Nautilus House, 6 Rum- 
ford Place, Liverpool 3. Secretary ALFRED 
WILSON. 


HE TURN OF THE 


ADET SCHOOL 


TIDE FOR WRITERS. 
More paper means more scope for writers. 
Let expert coaches teach individually by post, 
saving time, expense and disappointment. The 
only School under patronage of leading newspaper 
proprietors. Courses: Journalism, Short Stories, 
Poetry, Radio Plays. Reduced Fees. Free Book 
from: Applications Dept., London School of 
Journalism, 57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
MUSeum 4574. ; 





GARDENING 


LPINES and Hardy Plants. Write for new 

attractive 24-page Catalogue which gives a 
full description of each plant.—HONOR, 63 
Snowshill, Broadway. Worcs. 

ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 

Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—-GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 


LADIOLI BULBS, DUTCH GROWN, all 

colours in named varieties: 2/6 per doz.; 
2)/- per 109.—List from CYRIL JOHNSON LTD., 
31, St. Cuthbert’s Street, Bedford, Beds. 


REE ONION (Improved). Hardy perennial 
producing heavy crops every year. Onions 
grow in bunches up to 4 ft. above ground. Immune 


from onion-fiy. Large plants, 12- dozen.—J. 
MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S.. Dept. 21. Carluke, 
Scotland. 


OUR NEW GARDEN. May we design this for 

you, or perhaps make alterations to your old 
one? For this we place our long experience at your 
disposal. We are known for the quiet dignity of 
our designs, and add to this a profound knowledge 
of plants and their needs.—-GAVIN JONES. 
Letchworth, Herts. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 


PEACEFUL HOLIDAY with Lough and 

mountain scenery and generous hospitality, 
combined with modern comfort, is offered at 
Derryherk House Hotel, Lough Melvin, Bally- 
shannon, Co. Donegal. There is free fishing for 
gillaroo, sonaghen and brown trout and the pre- 
served salmon waters on Lough Melvin and the 
River Erne are within easy reach. Weekly inclu- 
sive terms to end May 6 gns. June to end Sep- 
tember 7 gns.—Apply brochure, MAJOR H. 
HEMMING. Telegrams: ‘‘Gillaroo, Ballyshannon.” 


N ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY in beautiful and 

mild West Wight. The OSBORNE PRIVATE 
HOTEL, Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight, offers 
hospitality, bathing, boating, golf and excellent 
food. Garage. Reduced terms to early spring 
visitors. Summer terms from 6 to 7 gns. per week. 
Tel.: Freshwater 236. 

ALLYLICKEY HOUSE HOTEL, BANTRY 

BAY. On Cork-Glengarriff bus route. Mag- 
nificent situation, luxuriously furnished, excel- 
lent cooking, good library. Fishing, boating, 
golf (6'2 miles), hard tennis court. Fully licensed. 
Book early.—MRS. K. E. GRAVES, Proprietress. 
Tel.: Bantry 71. 


UDLEIGH SALTERTON, S. DEVON. ROLLE 


HOTEL. On sea front facing due south. 
Luxuriously comfortable. Centrally heated 
throughout. Card and billiards rooms. Fine sun 
lounge. Lift. Rooms, private bathroom. Cock- 


tail bar. Tel. 500. 


AER-BERIS COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL. Club 

licence. In Wye Valley. Warmth, comfort, 
good food, and the charm of a country house, 
combined with the advantages of a well-run hotel. 
Nearly all the rooms command a view of the river 
Irfon (which almost encircles the gardens), and 
the lake beyond. Central heating, log fires, 
fishing, shooting, golf, rides can be arranged, 
billiards, home produce. Builth Wells Station 
(G.W.R.) 1', miles (Paddington); Builth Road 
Station (L.M.S.) 3 miles (Euston).—Apply 
SECRETARY Builth Wells (213). 


OTSWOLD CHINE HOTEL, BOX, MINCHIN- 
HAMPTON, GLOS. 600ft. up adj. common and 
golf links. Riding. Central heating throughout. 
H. and c. all bedrooms. Sunny sheltered position. 


Comfortable country house atmosphere. Stroud 
4 miles. New ownership. 
‘OTSWOLD CLUB, BROCKHAMPTON PARK. 


near Cheltenham, for holidays. Magnificent 
Mansion with modern hotel luxuries. Excellent 
food. Oak-panelled dining hall, cocktail bar, 
ballroom. Spring-interior mattresses. 60 acres 
parkland. Swimming pool. Squash and tennis 
courts. Riding. Billiards, games room. Children 
catered for. From 7 gns. weekly inclusive up- 
wards.—Write for Brochure 16. 


RAGMOHER, COROFIN, CO. CLARE. Free 
fishing River Fergus and many lakes; boats 
free; abundant trout, some salmon, good pike 
fishing. Free shooting. Hunting. hacking, golf 
Lahinch. Best food, best beds, courteous service. 
DOUGLAS. 


ALMUNZIE HOUSE HOTEL, Spittal o’ Glen- 

shee, Blairgowrie. Perthshire. The spvlendid 
environment and healthful air ensure pleasurabie 
memories of this year’s holiday in the Highlands. 
Fishing, shooting, climbing, golf. Rates: Single 
£9/9- per week. Double £17'19/- per week. 

NJOY YOUR HOLIDAY as never before at 

STONEFIELD CASTLE HOTEL. Tarbert. 
Overlooking lovely Loch Fyne. Luxuriously com- 
fortable. Yacht anchorage, trout fishing, golf, 
tennis, ballroom. French chef. Home farm. 
Personal direction: CAPT. and MRS. J. E. 
SEARS. Brochure “A.”’ Tarbert, Argyll 7. 


ARM PRODUCE, comfort and courtesy at 
HARTSFIELD COUNTRY HOUSE (private 
hotel), Betchworth, Surrey (32 acres lovely park- 
land), 23 miles London, 3 miles Reigate Gravel, 
bus route. Lift, central heating, electric and gas 
fires, basins, bed, bed-sitting rooms, suites. 
Billiards, fishing, shooting, riding. Tel.: Betch- 
worth 2343. 
LENMORISTON HOTE!,. GLENMORISTON, 
INVERNESS-SHIRE. Tel.: Glenmoriston 6. 
Situated amidst lovely surroundings on the Loch 
Ness Highway, and on the road to Skye. Offers 
ideal facilities for a restful holiday. Comfortable 


beds, first-class food and cooking. Staking, 
salmon and trout fishing. Nearest railway 
stations: Inverness, 27 miles, S»vean Bridge, 
29 miles. Terms on application. 


ERSEY. LA CHAIRE, ROZEL. Country house 

atmosphere, good food, fully licensed. Peace, 
rest and friendship assured. Open all the year 
round.—Apply: MAJOR WIGRAM. 


AKE VYRNWY HOTEL (Montgomeryshire), 

via Oswestry, Salov. London 185 miles. For 
mountains, air and every svort. First-class hotel 
o’looking lake, where comfort, good meals, well 
stocked bar and courteous service give zest to 
life. Own farm. Trout fishing, shooting, riding. 
swimming, boating, tennis, dancing. Tel.: 
Llanrhaiadr 244. 

LWYNGWAIR (Club Licence). On Pembroke- 

shire coast, seven miles norch of Fishguard. 
Central heating. Basins in all bedrooms. Home 
farm. Two miles of trout and sea-trout fishing 


(both banks). River in garden. Golf. Boating. 
Billiards. Tennis. Shooting. Bathing, etc. 
Special terms for winter residents.—Brochure 


from MR. and MRS. BOWEN, Llwyngwair, New- 
port, Pembrokeshire. 


ONGMYND HOTEL, CHURCH STRETTON. 

From this large well appointed hotel in 24 
acres, see the grandeur of spring in the Shropshire 
Highlands, with views of Swiss-like beauty. Every 
amenity and good cuisine. Lift. Golf, tennis, 
riding, billiards. Under personal supervision. 
Fully licensed. Tel. 72. 


EFINED, comfortable accommodation for 

long or short periods at Eaton Court, Eaton 
Place, S.W.1. Singles and doubles. Breakfast 
only, from 4 gns. Resident Proprietor. SLO. 
0119 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 

TRATTON HOUSE HOTEL, CIRENCESTER, 

offers perfect holiday accommodation amidst 
beautiful surroundings. kesidents welcoined, 
iexcellent cuisine, with our own garden produce 
and poultry. Hunting, shooting, fishing and golf, 
all within easy reach. Hard tennis court, 
Licensed. "Phone: Cirencester 835. Ashley 
Courtenay recommended. 

ROQUHAIN HOUSE HOTEL, BALMACLEL- 

LAN. CASTLE-DOUGLAS, SCOTLAND. 
Book now for spring and summer at this delight- 
ful country house with extensive estate including 
fishing on four lochs, tennis, bathing, walks, etc. 
Comfortably furnished; delicious food and good 





service. Fully licensed. 
TRAVEL 
Howlpays in Austria, amid wonderful Alpine 
scenery. Comfortable travel by special 


trains, 17 days from £33/1/-. Yachting holidays, by 
motor yacht through the picturesque waterways 
of Holland, 8 days 30 gns., 14 days 48 gns. Early 
booking essential. Details from Thos. Cook and 
Son Ltd., Dept. HOL/17c/SS, Berkeley Street, 
London, W.1 or branches. 


} OLIDAYS ABROAD OR IN BRITAIN. You 

may want to know of unspoilt places, attrac- 
tive hotels, present travel conditions abroad or 
you might prefer to spend your holiday in interest- 
ing company. Let me help you with your holiday 
arrangements.—ERNA LOW, 9, Reece Mews, 
London, S.W.7. KENsington 0911. 


EISURELY MOTOR TOURS. (Summer) 1. 
Swiss Heights and Italian Lakes. 2, Mountain 

Hotels and Alpine Flowers. 3. Dolomites and 
Venice. 4. Austria and Dolomites. Departures: 
June 11, June 25, July 9, Aug. 29, Sept. 3. (Spring 
Autumn.) 5. Venice Florence/Riviera. 6. Rome 
Naples/Sorrento. Departures: May 7, May 21, 
June 25, Sept. 3, Sept. 17, Oct. 1. Sleepers desired, 
should be reserved immediately. Essential state 
date preferred. All tours filling up fast. 
LAMMIN TOURS LTD., 67, Blenheim Terrace, 
London, N.W.8 (Tel.: MAIda Vale 4321). 
os AGIC CARPET” Mediterranean Cruise by 

+ Luxury Flying Boat. South to Nice, 
Monte Carlo, Venice, Rome and Cyprus, back to 
Malta via Cairo, the Pyramids and African Battle 
fields, Bordeaux and home; 14 days’ luxury travel 
with Ist class hotel accommodation, 255 gns. 
Details from THOS. COOK & SON, LTD., Dept. 
AC/2S/1,_ Berkeley Street, London, W.l—or 
branches. 

SOUTH AFRICA, East Africa, Australia, New 

Zealand, Canada, India. Sea passages close 





future. State desired date.—O.P.S.A. CLUB, 
Veryan, Cornwall. 
WITZERLAND. Guests received in large, 


comf. and splen. sit. chalet, French/Swiss Alps 
nr. Montreux. Cc. B. WILMOT-ALLISTONE, 
Bon-Accueil, Chateau d’Oex. 

WITZERLAND. Spend your Spring and Sum- 

mer Holiday at Hotel Rossli, Weesen, on the 
Lake Wallensee, near Zurich. Excellent food, 
good accommodation, h. and c. Wonderfully mild 
climate. Highly recommended. Inclusive terms 
Fcs, 12-15 per day.—Write for Brochure to MRS. 
MUTHER-ODERMATT. 

LIVESTOCK 

lakes and Ponds stocked 

with Trout to provide sport and welcome 
additions to the larder. Price list and advice 
from: The Berkshire Trout Farm, Hungerford. 

IAMESE KITTENS born March 23. Pedigree 

stock, strong and healthy. From 5 gns. 
Copford Place, Colchester. Marks Tey 97. 

ERWIN ST. BERNARD KENNELS, Bell View 

Windsor. Stock usually for sale of the finest 
quality only. 

JANTED, young Pea-hen. Write Mrs. James 

White. Redeham Hall. Burstow, Surrev 


FOR SALE 
ETTER PORTABLE BUILDINGS, Timber, 
Metal, Asbestos, keenest prices. Garden 
Frames from £1176. Chicken Houses from £5/5)- 
Garden Sheds from £6 6-. Greenhouses from £15. 
Garages from £35. Interlaced Fencing 1/- per sq. 
ft. Industrial and Farm Buildings, Canteens, 
Offices, Chalets, Living Rooms and special Build- 
ings to order; send rough sketch. Send p.c. for 
lists to SILVER MIST BUILDINGS, Dept. PQ, 
Reliant Works, Brockham, Betchworth, Surrey. 
Tel.: Betchworth 2391. 
ORD MERCURY Shooting Brake. Outstanding 
appearance and condition. £10 per year tax; 
20 m.p.g. Further details and photograph on 
application.—Box 1643. 
ENT’S Brown Field Boots (laced instep), com- 
plete with spurs and trees. Size 7'». Perfect 
condition, £10. Also new brown rubber Golfing 
Overshoes, with studded soles, size 8, £2.—Apply 
Box 1646. 
OUSEBOAT, BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH. 44-ton 
ex-yacht in sound condition. Spacious 
accommodation with full headroom. A comfort- 
able home. Hot-water system. Price, £1,100. 
Box 1648. 
USQUASH COAT, beautiful dark skins; worn 
once. £200, cost £288.—Box 1649. 
EW WAYSIDE 4-BERTH CARAVAN; gas 
equipped; double panelled; £349, ex-works. 
No purchase tax. —Particulars from F.0.C. CARA- 
VAN CENTRE, 200, Cricklewood Broadway, 
London, N.W.?. GLAdstone 2234. 
IDESADDLE Habit with breeches; perfect 
condition; beautifully tailored in dark grey 
Melton. Bust 36. Waist 27. Also Bowler (21' 
in.) and black Boots, size 6'.. Will sell separately 
or accept £30 for lot. Also ladies highest quality 
brown Skating Boots with skates attached 
(Fortnum & Mason). Height of boot 14 in. Size 
6'.. Used twice only. £10.—Apnlv Box 1645. 


WANTED 
MALL Dinghy with outboard motor required 
for use on Thames.—Apply Box 1647. 
ANTED. Six garden urns of good size and 
depth without pedestals. Four of them of 
same design: two can be different. Reply to the 
Hon. Ruvert Davies, Brookland Hall, Welshpool, 
Montgomeryshire. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 1036 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


STEDHAM HALL, STEDHAM, SUSSEX 3 3&5 | 


Midhurst 2 miles. Between Petersfield (7 miles) and Petworth (8 miles). 14 miles from Chichester. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE TUDOR HOUSE 


fully restored and modernised, occupying a delightful riverside 
position in the beautiful West Rother Valley. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 principal bedrooms, 5 dressing rooms (4 
with baths), boudoir, 3 bathrooms, 6 secondary beds. and 2 bathrooms. 





Central heating. Private electricity and water supplies. 


Septic tank drainage. 





THE ESTATE FROM THE NORTH 
Garage and stabling block. Entrance lodge and cottage. 
Lovely pleasure grounds with tiled swimming pool and tennis court. 
Walled kitchen garden and orchard. 
HOME FARM with modern buildings for T.T. herd; 
and two modern cottages. , a 
65 ACRES WITH VACANT POSSESSION STEDHAM HALL FROM WEST 
THE MILL HOUSE with 8 rooms and 2 bathrooms, and cottage (let). 
BRIDGEFOOT FARM, a first-class Dairy Farm of 134 acres, with superior farmhouse and buildings including cowhouse for T.T. herd of 50 (let). 
23 COTTAGES (3 with Vacant Possession). 
IN ALL 241 ACRES. FREEHOLD. Manorial Rights over Stedham Common. 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 16 lots at an early date (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. BAYLIS PEARCE & CO., 60, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 2/6) 


FRONTAGE TO SOLENT OF ABOUT % MILE 


Unique situation facing due south with private beach. 


A WELL - APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE erected of 
brick with tiled roof, 
occupying a _ beautifully 
secluded position with 
superb sea views. 








Approached by a gravelled 
drive with entrance lodge 
(4 rooms and _ bathroom). 


Three reception, 7-8 bed- 

rooms, 3 bathrooms. Central 

heating. Electric light. Ample 

water supply. Modern drain- 
age. Garage. 





Well laid out and sheltered grounds, lawns, rose garden and two kitchen gardens. Woodland. Orchards and paddocks. 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 13 ACRES 
Excellent yachting, boating, hunting and golf. 
Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (38,015) 


INVERNESS 15 MILES 
_THE SPORTING ESTATE OF ABERARDER. ABOUT 7,587 ACRES 


Excellent grouse moors. 
Fishing in Loch Ruthven and 
Rivers Nairn and Farigaig. 
Several farms and crofts, 
let (sporting rights in hand). 


Shooting lodge built of 
granite with interior pine 
panelled, 3 reception rooms, 
13 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


ANNEXE with 10 rooms. 
Garages. Stabling. 
Policies of 13 ACRES 
a ‘ : iy Three cottages. : 
For Sale by y omer asa whats in one Hanover Square Estate Room on Thursday, May 19, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. TAYLOR & HUMBERT, 5, Theobald’s Road, W.C.1, and Messrs. MCPHERSON & MACKAY, 112, George Street, Edinburgh, 2. 
Factors: THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S ASSOCIATION, Inverness. Auctioneers: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 2/6.) 


MAX fair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Getter ee cnten” 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1  Mavram 3316/7 





é CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION WITH VACANT POSSESSION, 
PERSHORE—WORCESTER COTSWOLDS, NEAR STOW-ON-THE-WOLD 
Pershore 14 miles. Evesham 84 miles. Worcester 8} miles. Stow-on-the-Wold 34 miles. Kingham Junction 4 miles (Paddington 24 hours). Burford 
7 ‘ 8 miles. Cirencester 22 miles. Oxford 23 miles. 
Lot 1. A good Georgian-style House known as A charming modernised 17th-century Cottage Residence, known as 
BESFORD BRIDGE FARM LITTLE ARCHWAYS, ICOMB 


Seven bedrooms, bathroom, Three bedrooms (basins h 


3 reception rooms. Co.’s and c.), bathroom, large 
reception room. Main elec- 
tric light and power. Co.’s 
buildings, including cow- water. Septic tank drain- 


- 2 age. Smeé Zé on. 
shed for 35 and 8-bay Dutch age. Small garden 


water. Excellent set of 


barn. 
Auction May 17, 1949, at 
Excellent productive land. Sct}, by Bhestre JAG. 
SON-STOPS and JOHN 
50 ACRES A. BLOSS & CO. (acting 


in conjunction), at the 


. New inn, Bourton-on- 
Lot 2. First-class Small the-Water, Glos. 


Cottage with 11 ACRES —— 











Auction (unless privately sold beforehand) on Monday, May 16, 1949, at 3 p.m., Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOFS, Old Council Chambers, Castle 
at the Rose and Crown Hotel, Evesham. Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5); Messrs. JOHN A. BLOSS & CO., Bourton- 

Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS (Cir ter), Old C il Chambers, ome on-the-Water, Glos. (Tel. 215). 
Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5). Solicitors: Messrs. FRANCIS & SON, Bourton-on-the-Water (Tel. 241). 





By direction of the Rt. Hon. Lord Macdonald, M.B.E., 
By order of the Bishop of St. Albans. ie. NORTH GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


INVERNESS-SHIRE THE ISLE OF SKYE 


J THE SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATES In delightful favourite old Cotswold town, 
NEAR HERTFORD OF GLENVARRAGILL, SCONSER AND ightf e 
7 j Baas — ; ing part of the 
Ware 4 miles, Hertford 5 miles, London 25 miles. The STROLLAMUS forming part o 
pleasantly situated Georgian House FAMOUS MACDONALD ESTATES 15th-CENTURY COTSWOLD STONE-BUILT, 
and extending in all to approximately 38,753 Acres. COMPLETELY MODERNISED RESIDENCE 
SACOMBE RECTORY The properties include: 

1. GLENVARRAGILL FARM. With vacant possession. 

Containing 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. A very fine general and hill grazing farm of 5,107 acres. : 

Main electricity and water. Garages and outbuildings. | 2. SCONSER ~~ Ww —— — possession at | Three reception rooms, compact labour-savirg offices, 

: Martinmas, 1949. 
Garden and glebeland in all ABOUT 11 ACRES 3. A DEER FOREST. With vacant possession, and 4 bedrooms, bathroom 
extending to 8,110 acres. 
Freehold. Vacant Possession. 4. STROLLAMUS FARM. Extending to 2,203 acres. Pleasant garden. 

5. NUMEROUS TOWNSHIPS producing a total rental of 

To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold pri- eee Aas _ £785/7/-. , All main services. 

vately) on Monday, June 20, 1949. 6. FOUR COTTAGES. With vacant possession. : 

7. VARIOUS grass parks, feuduties, site rents, mineral 

Solicitors: Messrs. MILLES DAY & CoO., 5, Little deposits, etc., and 8. THE PIER at Portree. . . . 

= College Street, London, S.W.1.. All to be offered for Sale by Auction (unless sold pre- For Sale by private treaty with possession. 

viously by private treaty) at the Station Hotel, 

Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. NORRIS & DUVAL, Inverness, on Thursday, May 12, 1949, at 3 p.m. 


106, Fore Street, Hertford (Tel. 2249); Messrs. Particulars may be obtained from the Solicitors: Owner’s Agents: JACKSON-STOPS (Cirencester), 


. S., 1 > . . 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, seg Sdinburghe ere: adlawerah aeteey Old Council Chambers, Castle) Street, Cirencester 














London, W.1 (MAYfair 3316/7). Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, (Tel. 334/5). (Folio 9689) 
15, Bond Street, Leeds, 1. (Tel. 31941/2/3). 
Favourite New Forest district. LOVEL Y TUDOR STYLE HOUSE 
. ~y 4 
WEST OVER FARM HOUSE, RINGWOOD, HANTS Only 14 miles N.W. of London. 
| ee 3 A DELIGHTFUL OLD FOR SALE, this beautiful 
FARMHOUSE Residence in a delightful 
rural district. Built round 
about 300 years old, care- a courtyard, it contains 
fully modernised, a mile 5 bedrooms and 2 attic, 
from Ringwood and within 2 bathrooms. 


an easy drive of Bourne- 
mouth; 3 reception rooms, 








5 bedrooms, 2 _ baths; FINE TUDOR HALL 
garage. Main water and WITH TIMBERED ROOF 
electricity. Attractive gar- Three reception rooms. All 
den of main services. Large gar- - 
age, Stabling and _ out- : : at 9 a 
ABOUT % ACRE buildings. a Paes May 
For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold by priv m Jightful ganiens of 1 iad 
Hall, ikon Road, Anema oh ng on Tonedew, May og es Ve Apher Al dclighifdl gusdens of shout 3}, AGRES 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, Moderate Price, 
London, W.1 (Tel: MAYfair 3316/7). JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1 (MAYfair 3316/7). 








GROsvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


— 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, wW.| 


45 MINUTES FROM LONDON 


In a delightful situation on dry soil, surrounded by a first-class golf course and with pleasant views 


A MELLOWED RED BRICK COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


with tiled roof, and low elevation, on two floors. 





THE HOUSE IS OF UNCONVENTIONAL 
DESIGN, INCORPORATING AN OLD 
FARM HOUSE. 

Siz main bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 


fine lounge and 3 reception rooms, with wing 


adjoining. 
Main services installed. Central heating. 
Polished floors. Modern domestic offices. 


Garage. Secondary Residence and Cottage. 


Gardens and grounds of extraordinary 





charm and character. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES 


Highly recommended by the Owner’s Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48 Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





WORCESTERSHIRE. VALLEY of the TEME 


Worcester 12 miles. Wonderful views of the Malvern Hills. 
SHELSEY GRANGE, SHELSEY BEAUCHAMP 

An extremely attractive 

Regency House, fitted 

with every convenience 

and in perfect condition. 

Large central hall, 4 recep- 


tion, 7 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, Central heating 
Private water supply 
Electric light, Modern 
drainage. 


Garages and stabling 
Lodge. Small farmery 
rimbered gardens and 
grounds of 12 acres, 
Delightful secondary 
house with 3 reception 
4 bedrooms and bathroom. 





Pair of semi-detached cottages. 49 acres accommodation land. 
IN ALL 62 ACRES. WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 4 lots in June (unless previously sold). 


WARREN, MURTON & 
Messrs. KNIGHT, 


Solicitors: Messrs. 
Auctioneers: 


CO., 45, Bloomsbury 


Square, W.C.1. 
FRANK & RUTLEY. 


(Particulars 1/-.) 


KNOLE WOOD, SUNNINGDALE 
A MODERN RED BRICK AND TILED RESIDENCE 
Occupying a secluded position and approached by a drive. 





Hall, 4 
6 principal and 


reception rooms, 
3 stall bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, kit 
chen with “ Aga.’ Part 
central heating. Main elec- 
tric light, gas, water and 
drainage Garage 


Well timbered grounds 


Kitchen 
Orchard 


Hard tennis court 
garden 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FREEHOLD 





For Sale by Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Room on Friday, May 20, 
.30 p.m. (unless sold privately). 

Messrs. CHANCELLORS & CO., 

Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 


Auctioneers Sunningdal 


& RUTLEY 


and Ascot, and 





SUSSEX. ASHDOWN FOREST 


East Grinstead 8 miles. London 40 miles. 
CHELWOOD BEACON, NUTLEY 


An attractive Residence 
situated on the edge of 
the forest, 500 feet up, 
facing south with exten- 
sive views. 
Halls, library, 5 reception 
10 principal and 11 second 
ary bedrooms, 3 dressing 
rooms, 6 bathrooms. Cen 
tral heating. Main electri 
city and water Modern 
drainage 
Stabling and 
Cottage. Bungalow. 
Four flats. 
Heautiful timbered pleasure 
grounds and gardens 


garage 





Keeper's cottage and Braberry Hatch 20 acres Field cottage with 4 
12 acres valuable timber Three grass fields 16 acres 
IN ALL ABOUT 79 ACRES. WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 5 lots in the Hanover Square Estate Room 
on Friday, May 20, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold 
Solicitors: Messrs. JOYNSON HICKS & CO., Lennox House, Norfolk Street, W 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (Particulars 2/6.) 


HEART OF THE NEW FOREST 


Southampton 11 miles 
THE CANTERTON MANOR 
A well-built House in 
first-rate order,easilyrun 
and with spacious rooms. 
Four reception, loggia, com 
pact offices with ; 
cooker, 8 principal 
rooms, ample secondary 
rooms easily shut cf, 
bathrooms, Electric light 
Own water supply 
Garage for 4. Stabling for 5 
Chauffeur’s flat 
Lodge and 4 cottages. 
Easily maintained gardens 


wres 





London 2 hours by express train 
ESTATE, BROOK, NEAR LYNDHURST 


lawns, Sunken rose garden 
and walled kitchen garden 
” acres { pasture ar 


valuable woodland 





IN ALL ABOUT 


158 ACRES 
Auction as a whole or in 15 lots at an ecarty date (unless previously sold 


Auctioneer A. 7 
and Messer 


MORLEY 
KNIGHT 


HEWITT bag PKS F.AJ Pordingbridg 
FRANK & RUTLEY Particulars | 





MAYfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams 


Galleries, Wesdo, London" 








REGent 0293 3377 
Reading 4441 


NICHOLAS 


Telegrams 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 
‘Nicholas, Reading” 


(Established 1882) 





4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 1, STATION ROAD READING 
S. CORNWALL—-within easy reach of Falmouth REQUIRED FOR SPECIAL APPLICANT. A 
THIS ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE FIRST CLASS PROPERTY IN DORKING or ir 
Situated in a delightful position on the outskirts of a favoured South Cornwall villag e near t n tw floor ' with 6 bhedroo: 
Accommodation: 3 reception rooms, 3 bathrooms, 5 bed 4 ~ pore +t ~— ; - ona coe r , ie Begg 3 ACRES 
rooms, kitchen (with Aga) | £15,000 WILL BE Paio FOR SUITABLE PROPERTY 
Owners desir f disposing of such a property pleas 


TWO GARAGES. 


CENTRAL HEATING 


LIGHT. 


THROUGHOUT, ELECTRI 


GOOD WATER SUPPLY 
The gardens and giounds are well laid out, a portion of 

which ar’ run as a successful market garden, 
The 


plum 


remainder is well stocked with about 
ete. : 


200 apple and 


trees, various soft fruits, well watered with 


a stream running through 


IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION WILL BE GIVEN ON COMPLETION 


Further particulars from Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above 





mmunicate with Mesers, NICHOLAS a8 above 





ros TO PURCHASE FOR PREFERENCE 
THE PETERSFIELD, HORSHAM-MID- 
HURST AREA A FARM OF BETWEEN 40- 100 


ACRES with « comfortable House of 6-7 bedrooma, T or 
cottages. UP TO £17,000 OFFERED for a suitable 
property Address “S clo Messrs. NICHOLAS, a8 above 





EST COUNTRY. REQUIRED TO PURCHASE, 
A COMPACT SMALL ESTATE OF UP TO 





800 ACRES or so with small period Residence, quite up 
to date in comforts and amenities with possession of the 
home farm Alternatively would purchase a smaller pr 

perty so long as there is possession of land Addres 
P.M., c/o Mesers, NICHOLAS, a8 above 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.1I. 
(EUSton 7000) 


MAPLE & 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1. 
(REGent 4685) 


Co. Lt. 





SURREY HILLS—650 FEET UP 


Extensive views. 5 minutes atation with frequent train service. 30 minutes Charing Cros 


ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


2 floors only 
hall 
room 
dining room, morn 
ing billiards room, 
usual offices, 7 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bath 
rooms. New decorations 
Partial central heating 
Main services, 

Two cottages. Double gar- 
age. Modern poultry houses, 
pig sties, ete. Greenhouse, 


Arranged on 
and comprising large 
cloakroom, 
library, 


drawing 


room, 





Matured gardens with shady lawns, 


hard tennis court, orchard, 
paddock. 


IN ALL ABOUT 5, ACRES 
FREEHOLD £12,500 


kitchen garden and 





TORQUAY—DEVON 


On high and level ground on the top of 4 hill 4 mile from the harbour Vie 
and the sea 


WELL APPOINTED AND MODERNISED RESIDENCE 


wa to Torbay 


(ontaining conservatory 
entrance, lounge 30 x 15, 
drawing room, dining room, 
cloakroom, maid's sitting 
room, 6 bedrooms (4 with 
fitted basins h. and e.), 
% bathrooms 
Central heating. 
dent domestic 
system 


Indepen 
hot water 


with heat 
throughout 


Co.'s electricity 
ing plugs 


Parquet floors, ele 


Garage for 2-3 cars 





Secluded gardens with fine trees, 
IN ALL ABOUT %, ACRE 
FREEHOLD £10,500 


MaPLe & Co., Lrp., 5, Grafton Street, 


lawns, kitchen garden, ete 


Agents: W.l 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


1026 








REGent 8222 (15 lines) 








Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 





SURREY—3} MILES OXTED 
20 miles London, 
A LOVELY EXAMPLE OF A SMALL REGENCY RESIDENCE 
“THE OLD RECTORY,” GODSTONE 


In a secluded position surrounded by own parkland. 


Three reception rooms, 

billiards room or library, 

7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

modern offices. Esse cooker. 

Self-contained staff flat. 
Main services. 

Garage and stabling. 

Well-kept gardens, orchard 

and pasture. 


In all about 263, ACRES 





Auction on Tuesday, May 31, 1949, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 


Joint Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, 
and WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, Grosvenor Sq., W.1. 





By direction“of the Rt. Hon. Lord Walpole. 


NORFOLK 


10 miles Norwich, 5 miles N. Walsham. 
A charming 15th-century Moated Flint House. 


Lounge hall and 4 reception 

rooms, 9 principal bed- 

(fitted 

principal bathrooms, offices 
with Aga cooker. 


rooms basins), 3 


Co.'s electricity and power. 
Own water. Central heating. 


Garage, stable, 2 cottages. 





Garden and pasture in all about 20 ACRES 
; To be let unfurnished at £300 p.a. 
Apply:;:HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1.  (E.12,298) 





By order of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Albemarle. 


EAST SUFFOLK 


In a good sporting neighbourhood 6 miles from Ipswich. 
Exceptionally attractive Freehold Residential Property. 
“GLEBE HOUSE,” BAYLHAM 





Occupying a commanding 
position with fine views 
over unspoilt country. On 
only two floors. Three 
reception, 7 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 3 bathrooms, 
usual offices. 

Main electric light. 

Own water supply. 

Central heating. 
Cottage, garage and out- 


uildings. 
Delightful pleasure grounds, 
kitchen garden, small 
orchards, and 2 _ grass 

3 paddocks. 


ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 


In all about 9%, 
For Sale by Auction at the Crown and Anchor Hotel, Ipswich, 
on Wednesday, May 18, 1949, at 3 p.m. (unless sold privately). 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. GARROD, TURNER & SON, 1, Old Butter Market, Ipswich, 
Suffolk, and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


High up in the Chilterns with rural views. 
THIS CHARMING GEORGIAN-STYLE MANOR HOUSE 


Sy eg : 





Four reception 

billiards room, 9 bedrooms, 

dressing room, 3 bathrooms 
and offices, 


rooms, 


Central heating. 
Main electricity. 


Main water available. 


Garages for 4, stabling for 4. 
Gardener’s’ bungalow 
available. 

Hard tennis court, 2 paddocks,fin all 
15%, ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET. 


SURREY—Between Dorking and Guildford 
Amidst delightful country, 700-750 ft. up. 
An ideal miniature Freehold Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Property 
“SHOOTLANDS,” WOTTON COMMON, NEAR ABINGER 





Modern Queen Anne j 
style Residence. ® 
Hall, 3 reception, sun 
lounge, 9 bedrooms, dress- 
ing room, 4 bathrooms, 
ample offices. Own electric 
light and water. 
Central heating. 
of picturesque cot- 
garages, stabling, 
farmery, etc. 
Gardens, park, pasture and 
woodlands in all nearly 
62 ACRES (in aring fence). 
Shooting rights over some 
152 acres adjoining. 


Pair 
tages, 


Auction on Tuesday, May 31, 1949, at 2.30 p.m. (unless;sold privately). 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


SUFFOLK 


15 miles Bury St. Edmunds, 16 miles Newmarket. 





5 minutes station. 


AN HISTORIC AND BEAUTIFUL PRIORY RESIDENCE WI TH 
MIDDLE AGES ASSOCIATIONS 


Six principal bed and dress- 
ing bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, billiards 


rooms, 2 


room, offices. 

Main services. 
Central heating. 
Lodge, garage, stabling. 
Lovely old gardens, total 


area 10 ACRES 





To be let unfurnished at a rental of £400 p.a. on lease. 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (E.7,627) 





Under instructions from Dr. H. L. Lucking. 
About 3 miles Bognor Regis. Views of South Downs. 
WHITE HOUSE, MIDDLETON-ON-SEA 
Choicely fitted modern 


Fr 
two 


hold 





Resid on 


Halls, 
3 reception rooms, loggia, 


floors only. 


sleeping balcony, 5 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, bath- 


room, shower bath, offices. 


Unique fittings. 
Central heating, Oregon pine 
joinery. 


Garage, greenhouse. 





Small and charming*gardens. 


For Sale by Auction at Warnes Hotel, Worthing, 
on Wednesday, May 18 next,at 3 p.m. (unless sold privately). 


Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





Must be sold. Reasonable offers invited. 


SURREY AND KENT BORDERS 


Delightful position between Lingfield and Edenbridge and enjoying far-reaching views. 
LITTLE WESTLANDS, LINGFIELD 





An exceedingly desirable ne 
Freehold Country 
Residence. 


Three reception, 10 bed and 
dressing, 4 bath., compact 
offices. Main services. 
Garage and outbuildings. 
Grounds with lake, kitchen 
garden and orchard, in all 
about 3 ACRES 


Lot 2. Little Westlands 
Cottage of 2 reception, 
2 bedrooms, bath and kit- 
chen. Co.’s electric light 
and water. Ample garden. 


For Sale by Auction at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, on Tuesday, 
May 17 next, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately) in 2 lots. 





(B.23,932) 


Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 


(Tel. WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 
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"EGent 
4304 


MEMBERS OF 


THE 


OSBORN & MERCER 


SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


CHARTERED 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





ADJOINING EPPING FOREST 
lccupying an exceptionally fine position on 
igh ground and commanding glorious views 

over unspoiled country. 
The delightful up-to-date Residence 


known as 
HEARTS HILL, DEBDEN GREEN 





Approached by a carriage drive with superior 
entrance lodge. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Company’s water and electricity. Central heating. 
Fine range of Farm buildings. Staff Flat. 
Charming gardens, inexpensive to maintain and very well 
timbered, kitchen garden, paddock, etc., in all 
ABOUT 6 ACRES 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER 
It is possible that more land up to about 50 acres may 

rented if required 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,476) 





NEAR A LOVELY KENT VILLAGE 
Between Appledore and Rye, beautifully situate high up and 
commanding glorious views to the sea. 

A CHARMING RESIDENCE OF THE 
EARLY TUDOR PERIOD 
known as 
TIGHE 
STONE-IN-OXNEY 


In excellent order and containing a wealth of old- 


world features. 


3-4 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Main electricity and water. Garage. 
Matured formal gardens, kitchen garden and two enclosures 
of pasture, in all 


ABOUT 16% ACRES 


To be sold by Public Auction as a whole or in 2 Lots at The 
Woolpack Hotel, Tenterden, on Wednesday, May 18, 1949 
at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold by private treaty). 
Solicitors: Messrs. DAWES, SON & PRENTICE, Rye, 
Sussex. Joint Auctioneers: CYRIL F. W. ALLEN Esgq., 
F.A.L.P.A., 54, High Street, Tenterden, Kent, and 
OSBORN & MERCER, -~ Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, 
y.1. 





A Charming Property 
with ', mile frontage to the River Thames. Situate in 
lovely country on the Oxon and Berks. borders convenient 
for Didcot, Wallingford and Oxford 
BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 
in a delightful setting and completely up-to-date. 







4-5 reception, 7 bed. and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
‘ompany’s electric light and power. 
2 SPLENDID COTTAGES. RANGE OF 
: FARM BUILDINGS 
Large boathouse with ample room over which could 
easily be converted into an attractive flat. 
Lovely pleasure gardens, beautifully timbered and posses- 
sing many charming features such as the natural lake of 
1, an acre with small island, hard tennis court, terraces, 
range of peach and nectarine houses, kitchen garden, 
orchard ete., and enclosures of farmland mostly 
pasture in all 

ABOUT 5! ACRES 

FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
Joint Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above, and 
HARRODS, LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 8.W.1. (18,508) 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


GROsvenor 
1032-33 





HERTFORDSHIRE. 


400 feet above sea level. 





IN ALL ABOUT 56 ACRES. 


Within the Green Belt. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 


20 MILES LONDON 


Main line station about a mile. 


FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION OF 
EARLY GEORGIAN PERIOD 


Mellowed red brick, facing due south, with fine 
views. 
Three reception rooms, 7 bed 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 


and dressing 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING, ETC. 

Adjacent is cottage equipped in same style as 
the Residence (4 rooms, kitchen and bathroom) 


and separate central heating, suitable for staff. 
Garage (3), dairy, cowshed, and stalls. 


TERRACED GARDENS OF PARTICULAR 
CHARM. 


Swimming pool and stream with cascades, hard 
court, woodland, GRASS PARK and ARABLE. 


POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


Personally recommended by Owner’s Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 





BUCKS. NEAR AYLESBURY 
On fringe of small village. 
PICTURESQUE 17th-CENTURY COTTAGE 






Recently modernised and redecorated throughout. Many 
period features. Original oak beams and leaded windows, 
ete. Five bed. and dressing rooms, 2 baths., 3 reception. 
Main electricity and water. Septic tank drainage. Garage. 
Partly walled garden, small paddock. 
FREEHOLD £6,750 | 
Furniture could be purchased if desired. 
Owner’s Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 











Chartered 
Surveyors 


EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS 


MAYfair 0016 
(5 lines) 


36, BERKELEY STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1. 





A SUNTRAP HOUSE IN SURREY 


Victoria and London Bridge 30 min 





utes, 


Two reception, 6 bed and 
dressing rooms, bathroom, 
excellent offices. 


Garage. Sun lounge. 


In first-class order. 


All principal rooms face 


south-east. 


1. ACRES of garden ona 
warm south slope. Rural 
views. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


AT A VERY REASONABLE 


PRICE 





WITH FOUR ACRES AT WOLDINGHAM 


Viet 


Three reception rooms, 6-7 
bed 


and dressing rooms 


2 bathrooms. 


Staff quarters. Garage. 

RECENTLY REDECO- 

RATED INSIDE AND 
OUT. 


600 ft. high and sheltered 
by its own trees. 


oria and London Bridge 40 minutes. 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
PRICE £7,250 FREEHOLD 











184 BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


KENsington 
0152-3 





BEDS/HUNTS BORDER. 


ae 





PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD COTTAGE 


200 years old with lovely 
old oak beams and timber- 
ing. 
in extremely 
throughout. 


Open fireplaces, ete., 
good order 
Hall, 2-3 re- 
ception, 3 bedrooms, bath- 
usual 
offices. Main water. Septic 
tank drainage. 


room, domestic 


Electricity. 


Garden and orchard 1 ACRE. Garage. Loose box. Piggeries. 
Immediate Sale required. View at once. 





KENT, NEAR DEAL. 


LOW PRICE ASKED FOR QUICK SALE 


VERY BEAUTIFUL PERIOD RESIDENCE 


Quite suitable for gentlema, 
Superb condition and ready 
for immediate occupation 
without additional expense. 
Large entrance hall, 4 recep- 
tion, 10 principal bedrooms, 
7 bathrooms, nursery, night 
nursery (2 bedrooms), 6 staff 
bedrooms, domestic offices, 
servants’ hall. Central heat- 
ing. Main services. Tele- 
phone. Stabling, garage, 
lodge studio. Swimming 
Pool. Really delightful 
gardens and grounds 
In all about 4 


n’s occupation or good-class nursing home, club, ete. 





ae 


Shae 


ACRES. Freehold. Vacant Possession. 
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a GEORGE TROLLOPE & SON “ag 








(4 lines) Belgrave Sq., 
(ESTABLISHED 1778 and 68, Victoria St. 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVEN OR 0). W.4. Westminster, S.W.1. 
WEST DEVONSHIRE AMIDST KENTISH ORCHARDS WEST SUFFOLK 
Superb position 500 ft. up with far-reaching views of Dartmoor Between Maidstone and Tunbridge Wells. Close to village and station. 3 miles from Newmarket. 


1 






fh 
pi anne —— uj 


TLL vane put lll iil 
OLE laren HARDEE Teese HEM 











GENTLEMAN’S VALUABLE FREEHOLD FARM PICTURESQUE ELIZABETHAN HOUSE THIS CHARMING OLD RESIDENCE aes 
comprising delightful 16th-century Farmhouse Lounge hall, 3 rec. and billiards room, 6 bed., 2 dressing, 
with 6 bed., bath., 3 rec., etc. Garage. Pair of cottages. with period features including oak beams, inglenook fire- 2 bahs, 4 attics, domestic offices. Main water. Electric 
Ample farm buildings including modern cowstalls for 12 with places, diamond paned lattice windows. Five bedrooms, light and power. Modern drainage. Central heating. Garage 
tubular fittings (T.T. standard). Mill race and water mill. bathroom, 2 reception rooms, study, cloakroom. Main for 3 cars. Cottage. Inexpensive gardens and grounds. 
Easily worked land bounded and intersected by streams. water. Electric light plant. Main gas available. Pasture way ty aver frontage. 
210 ACRES FOR SALE , / ars 

WITH VACANT POSSESSION Garden % ACRE. Garage. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: FOR SALE FREEHOLD , ; ‘ (except farmland). : 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above (C.7191) Particulars from GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. All particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above, 








a JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK OBS 


39 
OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 





FRESH IN THE MARKET. OF GREAT APPEAL TO LOVERS OF OLD MILLS. 
OXFORDSHIRE 
IN A CHARMING BERKSHIRE VILLAGE A UNIQUE LITTLE STONE-BUILT XVIIIth CENTURY HOUSE 


Converted from the original water corn mill. 


Facing south and enjoying lovely views. Didcot station 4 miles. Two sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms (3 with basins), bathroom. All modern conveniences 
ny and comforts, including partial central heating. 
A VERY PLEASING AND COMFORTABLE MODERNISED OLD XvVIIit Good double garage. Small island. Picturesque tumbling weir. 
CENTURY “FAMILY HOUSE” Large mill pond and stretch of the River Windrush. 
Standing in about 4 ACRES of garden, orchard and pastureland. Tn all (including water) about 34 ACRES. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000. VACANT POSSESSION 


a » hs 2s active recepti s aid’s sitting 7 bedrooms 
Small lounge hall, 3 attractive reception rooms, maid’s sitting room, 7 bedroon Apply the Sole Agents, Oxford Office. 


(5 with basins), 4 bathrooms, 2 good attics. 


Main electric light and power, ample water supply. LONDON 34 MILES 


A MODEL T.T. ATTESTED RESIDENTIAL DAIRY FARM OF 





Central heating, telephone. APPROXIMATELY 62 ACRES 
sie en es a carats + “iene os 2 ee rp. With exceptionally good buildings, charming modernised farmhouse containing 
EXCELLENT BLOCK OF GARAGING, STABLING AND USEFUL OUT 3 reception rooms, 5-6 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. All modern conveniences, 
BUILDINGS, INCLUDING A FINE OLD TITHE BARN. Five cottages. 


A FURTHER 78 ACRES OF LAND IS RENTED 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Recommended by the Sole Agents, Oxford Office. Recommended by the Agents, Oxford Office. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION JULY NEXT 











THE ES E HOUSE Maidenhead 
MAIDENHEAD CYRIL JONES, vat 2033-4 
25 MILES LONDON EDENDALE, BRAYWICK ROAD, WHITE GABLES, CANON HILL, 
MAIDENHEAD MAIDENHEAD 


This delightful residence in a sought-after position. 





Immediately adjoining Golf Links with gate thereto. 





MODERN RESIDENCE With 3 ACRES, orchard and paddock. Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 

















with 4 bedrooms (3 basins), bathroom, 2 reception (one Near Maidenhead station. : a ren is nee 
20 ft. x 14 ft.) Four bedrooms, luxury bathroom, 2 reception rooms; Charming garden. All beautifully appointed. 
Garage 4} ACRE double garage, stabling for 3. All main services. For sale privately or by Public Auction May 12 next 
All main services. FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY at Estate House, King Street, Maidenhead. 
PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD AUCTION SHORTLY 
Sole Agents: CyRIL JONES, F.A.I., as above. Sole Agents: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., as above. Sole Agents: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., as above. 
RESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St.,W.1 G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 
GROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: “Cornishmen, London’’ (Established three-quarters of a century) 





NORTH CORNISH COAST (opposite Padstow). Sheltered and enjoying lovely 27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. Tel. 2102 
views. Excellent CHARACTER RESIDENCE in good condition. Twelve 











principal be sdrooms (h. and c.), 6 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms, double garage and HELTENHAM. In a favoured residential situation on rising ground overlooking 
4 others. Exquisite gardens. Cottage (optional). FOR SALE FREEHOLD. the town and with views to the Malvern Hills. AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W. (1930) FREEHOLD, cane yee owed PART ROUGHCAST AND TILED 
RESIDENCE, containing 4-5 bedrooms (4 with basins), lounge (25 ft. x 17 ft.), 
OTSWOLDsS. 9 wine tadeaeen and |S. ng © miles local station. dining room, usual offices. Garage. All main services. Pleasure garden of } ACRE. 
PICTURESQUE COTSWOLD RESIDENCE. Three reception, 2 bath., 8 bed VACANT POSSESSION. £6,600 
and dressing rooms. Bailiff’s cottage. Garage, T.T. cowhouse for 18, 6 horse boxes, 
etc. Electric light. Water laid on throughout. Central heating. Inexpensive gardens, 
pasture, arable and rough pasture. FOR SALE AT TEMPTING PRICE. EVERN VALE. 3 miles from Cheltenham. ATTRACTIVE SMALL FREEHOLD 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (16,230) COUNTRY ESTATE WITH MODERN RESIDENCE, brick built, roughcast 





and Norfolk reed thatched roof, containing 3 principal, a secondary and 2 servants’ 





55 ACRES CHARACTER RESIDENCE bedrooms. 3 recevti s. ¢ ices. Mai ater : rainage. G 8 

[JNDER_ HOUR'S RAIL LONDON (SURREY). PICTURESQUE RESI- | ATR GA tee Fhe met 
DENCE (PART TUDOR) in excellent order and enjoying beautiful views. = 4 

Lounge hall with open fireplace and raftered ceiling, billiards room, 2 other reception 
rooms, 5 bath., 9 principal bed and dressing rooms (2 h. and c.), all on one floor. Staff 
rooms. Main electric light and power and water. Central heating. SQUASH AND BETWEEN CHELTENHAM AND BROADWAY. SMALL T.T. DAIRY 
TENNIS COURTS. Excellent garage accommodation. COTTAGE. LODGE. Beauti- FARM OF 38 ACRES (a further 10 acres may be rented). Gabled Cotswold stone 
fully timbered grounds. Very productive orchard, good RANGE OF GLASSHOUSES, Farmhouse ae 3-5 bedrooms, a. mages —_ offices. Well-planned 
kitchen garden. Paddocks and woodland.—Strongly recommended: TRESIDDER & CO., farm buildings. Well watered pasture land, some orcharding. All main services, 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (5,495) ; FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. £7,500 








ILTS-SOMERSET BORDERS. 4 miles Westbury Junction, 10 miles Bath, 

onjbus route. 15th-CENTURY VILLAC E HOUSE with characteristic feature S, 
carriage drive, Lounge hall, 2-3 reception, 3 bath., 5-6 bedrooms (2 h. and c.). Main 
services. Garage, T.T. cowhouse. Inexpensive gardens. 2 ACRES. £6,500 FREE- 
HOLD.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (2,752) 


ANTED. COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER with 6 bedrooms and 
3 reception rooms, standing in grounds of up to 50 ACRES WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION AT AN EARLY DATE. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


GROsvenor 3131 (3 lincs) 
Established 1875 





A CHARACTER HOUSE IN THE NEW FOREST 


Close to yachting facilities. 


THE ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 


stands high with southerly view over the forest 
and is convenient for village and bus service to 
main line station. 


The interior is beautifully equipped throughout 
including flush type doors, panelling, mullioned 
windows, etc. 


Inspected and recommended. 





Contains 3 reception rooms, sun room, 6 bed. 
and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, first class 
domestic offices with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. 


Central heating, constant hot water, electric 
light, good garages. 


Charming gardens of 2 ACRES with lawns and 
fruit trees, kitchen garden, etc. 


FOR SALE AT £9,000 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 








SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40 PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 





BEAULIEU—HAMPSHIRE 


Nicely situated on high ground with views down the Beaulieu River. 
Excellent sporting facilities, including yachting in the Beaulieu River; the Solent is within 
4 miles. Golf at Brockenhurst. Fishing, shooting and hunting. 


Beautifully appointed 
Residence of distinctive 
character. 

On two floors only. 
Facing south with views 
down the Beaulieu River. 
Three reception rooms, 
study, sun terrace, 8 bed- 
rooms, 2 dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Aga 
cooker. Main services. 
Double garage. Superior 
cottage. 





Delightful gardens with hard tennis court, fruit and vegetable garden, woodland, and 
paddock of 6 acres. 
FOR SALE AT A TEMPTING PRICE WITH 10 ACRES 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: REGent 2481. 





BEAUTIFUL POSITION IN WEST SUSSEX 


Between Horsham and Brighton. 
CHARMING SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
In open country with views of South Downs. 


Fascinating Period Resi- 
dence together with 
ancient Malt House. 


The accommodation of the 
main residence comprises 
2 reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. 


Main water and electricity. 
The old Malt House has 
been converted into attrac- 
tive studio 40 ft. long with 
2-roomed flat above. 


Garage. 





CHARMING GARDENS AND MEADOWLAND. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 WITH ABOUT 6 ACRES 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: REGent 2481 











omnia FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


9344/5/6/7 ; - Established 1799 : / 
AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London” 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





RADLETT, HERTS 


On high ground. 30 minutes to City and West End. 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 


FIVE BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. TWO RECEPTION ROOMS, Cloakroom and Convenient Domestic Offices. 


MAIN SERVICES. 


GARAGE. 


EASILY MAINTAINED GARDEN. 


PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


Further particulars: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. CEN. 9344. 











ESTATE OFFICES, 
GODALMING (Tel. 2) 


H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON — 





BETWEEN FARNHAM AND GUILDFORD | SURREY—HANTS BORDERS. 53 ACRES 
Under the slopes of the Hog’s Back. 





PICTURESQUE TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE 
constructed of old materials yet fitted all modern con- 
veniences; 4/5 bed. (fitted basins), bath., 2 rec., cloakroom; 
electric tubular central heating. Main services; garage. 

ONE ACRE 
FREEHOLD £5,950 
Apply: Farnham Office, as above. 





5 miles Haslemere. 1 hour London. 





DISTINCTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE - 
Nine bedrooms (5 fitted basins), 3 bathrooms, 3 reception Four bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, panelled 


stabling 
Shooting and fishing 


rooms. Garages, 

Lake and river frontage. 

£12,000 FREEHOLD MAINLY WITH POSSESSION 
Apply: Godalming Office. 


FARNHAM, SURREY 


High healthy situation. Close to town and station. 





ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


and cottage. entrance hall, cloakroom, balcony, complete offices. All 
main services. Garage. 
NEARLY 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £4,950 


Apply, Farnham Office as above. 
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aRoBvENOn 80. LONDON, Wa WILSON & CO. “a 


PICKED POSITION ON KENT-SURREY BORDERS 500 FT. UP. IN PICTURESQUE SURREY VILLAGE 


450 ft. up with panoramic views. Fast trains from Edenbridge or Oxted. In delightful surroundings, easy reach of Dorking and Guildford. 








Lig ia 
VeRRE rhe Se er Beh 





LITTLE COURT, CROCKHAM HILL LYCHGATE HOUSE, HOLMBURY ST. MARY 




















A LOVELY REPLICA OF AN EARLY ENGLISH MANOR Charming Character House dating back to the 17th Century 
in splendid order with many panelled rooms. London 25 miles. Lounge, 4 reception, equipped with every modern comfort, 5 bedrooms (basins h. & ¢.), luxurious bathroom, 
12-14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Main services. Central heating. Stabling. Garages. Squash 3 reception. Model offices with sitting room. Main electric light and water. Central 
court. Swimming pool. Beautiful gardens. For Sale privately or by Auction on heating. Garage for 3 cars. Stabling. Matured gardens. ABOUT 1 ACRE 
May 17, with 15 or 82 ACRES, at the Hoskins Arms Hotel, Oxted, Surrey. FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION ON MAY 10 
Illustrated details from WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Illustrated brochure from WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
16, ARCADE STREET, 30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
IPSWICH HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
Ipswich 4334 MAYfair 5411 : 
OR HORSES. VERY CHOICE RESIDENTIAL By Auction May 25, 1949, or privately. SG USSEX-HANTS BORDER. £23,750 FOR CHOICE | 
PROPERTY, 58 ACRES in suitable enclosures SPORTING ESTATE 242 ACRES (55 arable, 


remainder wood and down); 4 large sitting, 8-9 bedrooms, | 
sun room, bathroom, ‘‘Aga,’’ central heat., electricity; | 
cottage; farm buildings. OWNER GOING ABROAD | 
OFFERS VACANT POSSESSION.—Wo0oDCOCcKs, 
London Office. 


ESSseEx VILLAGE. Maldon 4 miles. EXCEPTION- 
ALLY ATTRACTIVE HOLDING of 10). ACRES, 
including 4 acres fruit. FULLY MODERNISED RESI- 
DENCE, hall, 3 rec., scullery, 4 beds., box room, bath. 
Main electricity and water. Garage, barn, loose boxes, 
pig sties etc. Food allocation 31} ewt. per month. MUST J 
s ° POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £6,250 OR | 
NEAR.—Woopcocks, London Office. 
ESSEX. Thaxted district. PRETTY 18th-CEN- 

TURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE fully modernised; 
3 rec., 4 beds., bath. Main water, Calor gas, telephone. 
Main electricity expected. Garage and garden sheds. 


’ 

properly fenced. Lovely old stone residence in delightful NORWICH 8 MILES SOUTH 
gardens (4 sitting, 6 bedrooms, 3 with basins, 2 baths, i ' 

servants’ wing 3 bedrooms and bath, main electric light 
and water, central heating); 31 horse boxes with yards, 
etc.; 2 cottages. Unique situation 2 miles Wilts. town. 
£22,500 FREEHOLD. POSSESSION.— Wo0o0DcOocKs, 
London Office. 








EVON, beautifully placed, handy for County Town. 
CHOICE RESIDENTIAL FARMING PROPERTY 
213 ACRES including some delightful woods. Lovely old 
world house with basins in bedrooms, central heating and 
electric light etc.; excellent buildings: licensed T.T., and 
carrying attested herd; 3 cottages. BARGAIN 5 i 
3; stock and implements available if required. 
POSSESSION. Woopcocks, London Office. 














Tillage skirts. 5 iles tchlev Delightful 1 acre garden and orchard. POSSESSION. 
Vee eee, 5 alee Bees, 1 bow “TASBURGH HOUSE,” UPPER TASBURGH FREEHOLD £4,250.— Woopcocks, London Office. 
RESIDENCE wedded to old coaching inn. Hall, cloaks. | EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, 3 reception, 4 CHELTENHAM 6 MILES. CHOICE ATTESTED 
3 rec., garden room, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 baths. | Principal, 2 staff bedrooms, bathroom; mains e.l.; garage, DAIRY FARM 36 ACRES with stream (some fruit); 
Main services, central heating. Excellent outbuildings with | P@™: artist’s studio; profusely timbered grounds, park and further 11 acres rented; attractive Cotswold House, 2 
3-roomed flat above: 4-roomed cottage. Charming gardens, arable; over 8 ACRES reception, 5 bedrooms, bath and all main services; T.T. 


tennis lawn and paddock. 6 ACRES. POSSESSION. Illustrated details of Joint Auctioneers: MCCRAITH AND cowshed for 9. FREEHOLD ONLY £7,600 FREE OF 
FEEEHOLD £8,500, OR £7,000 WITHOUT COT- BROOKS, Hampstead Garden Suburb, N.W.11, and INGOING. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. RKecom- 
TAGE.—Woopcocks, London Office. Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. mended.—Woopcocks, London Office. 














SEVENOAKS 2247-8-9 SEVENOAKS, KE 


, KENT 
Tels.) LUNBRIDGE WELLS 46 TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
OXTED 240 OXTED, SURREY 
REIGATE 2938 & 3793 REIGATE, SURREY 


“IN A LOVELY KENTISH VILLAGE HORSMONDEN, KENT AMIDST GLORIOUS COUNTRY 
Sevenoaks 7 miles, On immediate outskirts of old Wealden village, Paddock Wood Surrey, 25 miles London, 1% miles main line station. 
Stn. 5 miles, fast trains to London. Tunbridge Wells 8 miles. \ 

















WEST HOUSE, WROTHAM. THIS GEORGIAN FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY known as THIS SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING 
HOUSE with 8 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, THE COTTAGE Five bedrooms, bathroom, 2-3 reception ESTATE. Eight bedrooms, 3 bathrooms 3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, usual offices, staff sitting | rooms, lounge hall, etc. Main water and electricity. Garage | compact offices. “Aga’’ cooker. Oil fired central heating. 
room. Garage for 3. Greenhouse and beautiful old-world and stabling. Matured gardens including tennis court and Double garage, 8 loose boxes, detached cottage, chauffeur’s 











— tom ie ry neti anes in ful bearing let at £20 p.a. IN ALL ABOUT flat. 22’ ACRES. Excellent order throughout. 
or Sale by Auction “A or previously by . For Sale privately or by Auction May 13 hald ; 
: rivate treaty). Solicitors: Messrs. HALLETT & CO., 11, Bank Street, bg > > @nla ar ype Fea pee py 
Auctioneers : IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 125, Ashford, Kent (Tel.: 213). Auctioneers: Messrs. IBBETT. = a adie les wipes vas 
High Street, Sevenoaks (Tel. 2247/8/9). MOSELY, C ARD & CO., Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 46). Auctioneers: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., Reigate 








Established Telephone: amalgamated 
ms OAKDEN & CO. a gt ST. JOHN SMITH & SON @malzamatel CHARLES J. PARRIS 
24, CORNFIELD ROAD, EASTBOURNE UCKFIELD, TUNBRIDGE W ELLS AND CROWBOROUGH 


By direction of Executors. 
EASTBOURNE ON THE SOUTHERN SLOPES OF ASHDOWN FOREST 
One of the nicest Modern Residences in the town, within easy reach of the sea, railway One of the most beautiful positions in the county of Sussex. 


station and main shopping centre. A SMALL RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER KNOWN AS LITTLE GASSONS, 
DUDDLESWELL, MARESFIELD 








Lounge hall, 3 reception = ‘ 

= Three rec. rooms. Sun 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, 3 bath- ss 
lounge, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms and usual offices. . 
rooms, good domestic 
7 offices. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
Two chauffeur’s rooms, 
HARD TENNIS COURT. garage. 


Well planned garden. 
Kitchen and fruit garden. 











Central heating. Main 
water and electricity. 
In all about ONE ACRE zi 

VACANT POSSESSION. 
“Oilomatic’’ Central Heating and domestic hot water supply. For Sale by Auction at Tunbridge Wells on May 27 next (unless previously 
sold privately). } 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD Solicitors: Messrs. HANBURY, WHITTING & INGLE, Capel House, 62, New Broad Street, 

London, E.C.2. 





OAKDEN & CO., aS above. Auctioneers: ST. JOHN SMITH & Son, Uckfield (Tel. 280/1). | 
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MAYfair 6341 


“z= JOHN D,WOOD * CO. = 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, 





THE HOLNEST PARK ESTATE, DORSET 





On the road between Sherborne and Dorchester. 


Lounge hall, 5 reception rooms, 14 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Own electricity and water (Company’s main nearby). 
Central heating. 

AS A LOT WITH 13 ACRES 


VERY SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL, HOSPITAL, ETC. 


85 ACRES FARM (vacant) with good stone-built house. 
COTTAGE and walled kitchen garden (vacant). 
TWO FARMS—82 and 136 acres. 

LODGE AND COTTAGE. 
IN ALL 566 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN LOTS (unless pre- 
viously sold) on Thursday, May 19, 1949, at the Half 
Moon Hotel, Sherborne, at 3 p.m. 


Parkland. 
Woodland sites. 





Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers: R. B. TAYLOR & Sons, Sherborne, Yeovil and Bridgwater; JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1; or from the 
Surveyors, R. C. KNIGHT & Sons, 130, Mount Street, London, W.1. 





BEDS AND BUCKS BORDERS 
\% mile from station, 6 from Bletchley, 43 from London. Bus passes property. 


A GEM OF QUEEN ANNE ARCHITECTURE 
Standing in a miniature park of 22 ACRES 


Six principal bedrooms, 

5 secondary bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms. 


Main electricity, gas, water 
and = drainage. Central 
heating. 

Two cottages. 


Lovely walled garden and 
magnificent trees. 


Garage and stabling. 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION. £9,750 


seen and recommended by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1, and 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. = (40, 368) 





By direction of J. Bryce Allan, Esq 
INCE CASTLE—DEVON-CORNWALL BORDERS 
Within 5 miles of Saltash, 8 from Devonport and 10 Plymouth. 


SMALL HISTORIC CASTLE BUILT 1540, RESTORED AND MODERNISED: 
AND IN EXCELLENT ORDER 


Approached by _ half-mile 
carriage drive, the Castle 
stands in a small park and 
occupies a unique position 
with wonderful views in all 
directions. It contains: 
Salon or boudoir, billiards 
and 3 reception rooms, 
8 principal bedrooms with 
basins, 6 large modern 
bathrooms, complete dom- 
estic offices with 2 staff 
bathrooms. 
Company’s electric light. 
Ample water, modern drain- 
age. Internal telephones. 
Inexpensive gardens and 
grounds. Garage, stabling. 





Gardener’s cottage and flat. Included are the yacht moorings laid down in 1947 and a 
yacht drawing 14 ft. of water can lie safely. 
The Estate is for sale, and comprises about 103 acres, of which 76 acres are let 
the remainder for sale with Vacant Possession. 
Further particulars of WILFRID HOSKING & Co., Chartered Surveyors, 12, Grimstone 
Terrace, Plymouth, or JoaN D. Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (70,857) 





WEST SURREY 


In a much favoured district, 3 miles from Farnham. AN EXCELLENT DAIRYING@ AND  CORN- 
GROWING FARM, WITH MODERNISED 
GEORGIAN FARMHOUSE 


MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE IN THE GEORGIAN 
MANNER 


Standing high on sandy soil with due south aspect. 


SUSSEX—NEAR THE SEA 





HERTFORDSHIRE 


ROWLEY GREEN, ARKLEY . 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


In rural setting within 12 miles of city. 





Hall, large panelled drawing room, dining room, morning 
room, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Aga cooker, main water, 
Entrance and inner halls, 3 reception rooms (2 measuring electric light and power. Two good cottages with bath- Three reception, billiards, cloakrooms, 5 principal bed., 
36 ft. x 16 ft.), 6 first-floor bedrooms and 3 bathrooms, rooms. Ample buildings, including modern brick cowshed dressing room, bath., 3 secondary bed. and bath., good 
4 staff rooms. Main electricity and water. Central heating for 22, suitable for T.T. herd. 143 acres well-watered domestic offices, staff sitting room. Two-room maisonette, 
practically throughout. productive land in a ring fence. 
Outbuildings with self-contained flat. FOUR OTHER FARMS, of from 77 to 220 acres, each Excellent garage for 3 cars with chauffeur’s cottage- 
Exceptionally lovely garden and protecting woodland, with substantial and attractive farmhouses and buildings. Greenhouse and outbuildings. 
orchard, 2 greenhouses, etc. Also accommodation ng <_< woodlands. 
Of moderate size, with unusually good rooms. IN ALL 877 ACRES; ALL IN HAND 
ABOUT 9 ACRES For Sale by Auction in Lots ‘an sold previously) 
on May 16, 1949, at the George Hotel, Battie, Sussex. 





Grass and hard tennis courts. Grounds and paddock, 


To be Sold Freehold with Early Possession. NEARLY 11 ACRES. £19,500 FREEHOLD 


Inspected and highly recommended by the Owner’s Agents: 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


Tilustrated particulars from the Auctioneers: JAMES 


WoopHAMS & SON, 27, High Street, Battle, Sussex, and Further particulars of Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 











| (21,984) JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. Square, London, W.1. (42,046) 











8. mae T. S. SANDERS, 


SANDERS’ 


F.V.A 
“PORE STREET, SIDMOUTH. _ Tels.: Sidmouth 41 and 109; 
and at SOUTH STREET. AXMINSTER 





SIDMOUTH 
In quiet road, 1 mile from sea, near good bus service. 
ATTRACTIVE DETACHED RESIDENCE 
with 2 sitting rooms, 3 bedrooms and offices. 
Garage, small garden and all main services. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 


SIDMOUTH 
Delightfully placed, about 200 feet above sea level. 
A VERY CHARMING AND LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 
in mature garden of 4 ACRE 8 
Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms. Garag 
This property lies on the east side of the Sid Valley. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 








ON THE THAMES 
With 68 feet deep water frontage. 
Excellent landing stage and most delightful riverside gardens. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 


with 3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms and a good garage 


and outbuildings. 
OFFERED FREEHOLD AT £7,500 








fatin’nn, KING & CHASEMORE "isis 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


WEST SUSSEX—HORSHAM 31, MILES 
London 55 minutes by electric train. 
A MODERN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER BUILT OF OLD MATERIALS 


Designed for extension and 
foundations of new wing in 
existence; now containing 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
galleried lounge hall, oak- 
beamed drawing room, 
dining room, well-equipped 
kitchen with Aga. 
Electricity. Main water. 
Central heating. 
Garage. Workshop and 
large playroom. 
Garden and woodland about 
9 acres (extra land avail- 








able). 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
£9,900 - 

Sole Agents: KING & CHASEMORE, Horsham, Sussex. ’Phone: Horsham 111. 
SUSSEX. In centre of Crawley and Horsham Hunt with fine views to South Downs. 

WELL-EQUIPPED RESIDENCE. Seven bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, excellent sees domestic offices. Main water and electricity, 
Garages and outbuildings. Cottage. 16 ACRES meadowland. VACANT POSSES- 
SION OF WHOLE. FREEHOLD £16,000.—-King & CHASEMORE, Horsham 
(Phone: Horsham 111). 
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BOURNEMOUTH 





BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.LC.S., F.A.I. FO X & SONS 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 


H. INSLEY-FOX, F.R.1.C.8., F.A.1. LAND AGENTS 
SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B., FOX, F.R.1.C.8. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
BRIGHTON 
J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON 





“COURT ESSINGTON” 


COMPRISING A BATH STONE 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


Eight bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, 

entrance hall, finely proportioned lounge or 

music room with wagon roof, sun lounge, 

dining room, library, breakfast room, compact 
domestic offices. 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. STABLING WITH 
2 LOOSE BOXES. COWHOUSE WITH 
6 TYINGS. DAIRY, ETC. 


PAIR OF COTTAGES. BUNGALOW. 
VILLA RESIDENCE. 





MIDFORD, Near BATH, SOMERSET 


Only 34 miles from the centre of Bath on the main road to Frome and enjoying magnificent views over beautiful countryside. Only about 2 hours by fast train to Paddington. 


THE MOST ATTRACTIVE COMPACT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


Delightful fully matured and exceptional well- 
maintained gardens and grounds, water gar- 
den, terraced lawns, rose and formal gardens, 


orchard and kitchen garden. 


Excellent pasture and grazing land, the whole 
extending to an area of about 234% ACRES. 


Companies’ electricity, water and main drainage 


are connected to all the properties. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON 
COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE 


To be sold by Auction as a whole or in lots at The Oak Rooms, Fortes Restaurant, Bath, on June 15, 1949, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. ATCHLEY, 33, Corn Street, Bristol. Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing 





NORTH SUSSEX 


Occupying a delightful position adjoining open farmland, yet only 1 mile from main line 
station. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
designed with all the principal rooms facing south. 


Five bedrooms, dressing 
room, bathroom, lounge 
hall, cloakroom, drawing 
room, dining room, kitchen 
and scullery. Loggia. Main 
electricity and power. Main 
gas and water. Central 
heating. Modern drainage. 
Two garages. Tool shed. 
Heated glasshouse. 


Most attractive gardens and 
grounds, including lawns, 
flower beds, tennis lawn, 
kitchen garden and natural 
woodland, well stocked 
with bulbs, rhododendrons 
and chestnut trees. 





IN ALL ABOUT 4), ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 





MILFORD-ON-SEA HAMPSHIRE 


Within easy reach of the beach and close to-the. beautiful-New Forest. 3 miles from 


a main line station. 


BEAUTIFULLY CONSTRUCTED RESIDENCE 
situated on high ground with a pleasant outlook. 


Five bedrooms, bathroom, 
drawing room 26 ft. by 
14 ft., sun loggia, dining 


room, cloak room, maid’s 


sitting room, kitchen and 
offices. Excellent garage for 
2 cars. Store sheds. Green- 
house. All main services. 
Extremely well matured 
gardens and grounds includ- 
ing lawns and herbaceous 
borders, ornamental trees, 
choice fruit trees. 





VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE 
PRICE £8,750 FREEHOLD 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





By order of the Executors of Dr. J. J. Havelock, decd. 


Gardener’s cottage. 





THE RESIDENCE 


All main services. 


Magnificent walled garden grounds with tennis lawn and 
2 kitchen gardens, also delightful private garden (opposite 
the residence) which includes an excellent 18-hole putting 
course, the whole extending to an area of just over 


2%, ACRES 


SWANAGE—DORSET 


In a perfect setting occupying one of the best positions in this popular seaside resort with glorious views across the picturesque bay. Only 12 miles from Bournemouth via the ferry. 
THE IMPOSING AND CHOICELY SITUATED 
DETACHED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
“CLUNY,”’ 

CLUNY CRESCENT, SWANAGE 
Eleven bedrooms, boxroom, 2 bathrooms, hall, cloakroom, 


3 reception rooms, billiards room, complete domestic offices. 
Two garages. Greenhouse. 


Suitable for Institutional purposes, School or Private Hotel 





VIEW OF BAY FROM RESIDENCE 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE 
To be sold by Auction on the premises on May 23, 1949, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. CAMPBELL, MIDDLETON, BURNESS & DICKSON, 1, George Street, Montrose, Angus, Scotland; Messrs. MOORING ALDRIDGE & HAyYDON, Westover Chambers, Hinton 
Road, Bournemouth. Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 





PENTRIDGE, DORSET 


In this delightful old-world village on the edge of the renowned Cranborne Chase. Salisbury 
and Blandford 12 miles. Cranborne 6 miles. Bournemouth 27 miles. 


CHARMING MODERNISED FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


. (formerly the 012 Rectory). 
| Five principal and 4 second- 
i ary bedrooms, dressing 
room, bathroom, 3 excellent 
reception rooms, maid’s 
sitting room, hall, cloaks, 
complete domestic offices. 
Four-roomed bungalow, 
greenhouse, garage, stab- 
ling and outbuildings. 
Central heating. Own elec- 
tric lighting plant and water 
supply. Tastefully planned 
and part-walled garden with 
full-sized tennis and other 
lawns, orchard, kitchen 
gardens and 2 excellent pad- 
docks the whole extending to 
an area of about 9 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE 
PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 
Particulars of Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and 
Messrs. GRAHAME SPENCER, Ferndown, Dorset. 











UNSOLD AT AUCTION. FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE 
With magnificent uninterrupted views over Firth of Clyde. 


Wemyss Bay, Renfrewshire, Scotland 


Situated on the shores of the Clyde in a most enviable position about 30 miles south of 
Glasgow, 8 miles from Greenock and 35 miles from Prestwick Airport. 


The most attractive, beautifully situated Marine Residence, “Tighnamara” 
t . 


Soundly constructed of 
local stone and containing 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
boxrooms, dressing room, 
attractive entrance hall, 
billiard room, boudoir, 
library, lounge, dining room, 
morning room, cloakroom, 
and complete domestic 
offices. Garage for 2 cars 
with covered wash. Cot- 
tage with 6 rooms. 

Matured well-stocked gar- 
den of about % ACRE. 
Co.’s gas, water and elec- 
tricity. Main drainage. 
VACANT POSSESSION on 
completion of purchase. 


"Tare .-« * wey ~~. «en sons = 
Kor particulars apply Auctione 





: Messrs. Fox & SONS, Bournemouth, Southampton, 
Brighton and Worthing. 
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OFFICES 


Surrey Offices: 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 





NORTH DEVON COAST c.2 


Occupying a wonderful position and enjoying what is probably 
the most classic view in the district. Convenient for two market 
towns, and golf courses. 


WELL-KNOWN RESIDENCE 


Entirely reconstructed and modernised in every way. 


rhree reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maid’s sitting 


Toom. 


All main services. Aga cooker. Central heating throughout. 
Garage, 19 x 10. 


Matured gardens and grounds of about 1% ACRES 
FREEHOLD £9,000 
VACANT POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel: KENsingtov 1490. Extn. 809). 


LOW RESERVE 
AUCTION MAY 10 (IF NOT SOLD PRIVATELY) 


FAULKNERS, HADLOW, NEAR 
TONBRIDGE c.2 


PLEASANT FREEHOLD COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 





Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Co.’s services. Garage for 4. Two excellent cottages. 

Attractive garden and grounds of about 6 ACRES with 

heated glass and particularly suitable flower or market 
gardening. 


(Sold with benefit cost of works W.D. claim for part of 
residence.) 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Auctioneers: Messrs. BRooKsS & SON, 134, High Street, 

Tonbridge (Tel. 3303), and HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans 

Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. 
Extn. 809). 









ACCREDITED T.T. FARM 


HIGH HAMPSHIRE c.4 
Handy for Farnham and Basingstoke and Winchester. 
FIRST-RATE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICUL- 
FURAL ESTATE, WITH A BEAUTIFUL MODERN 
ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 





Planned on the most labour-saving lines. Panelled entrance 
and inner hall, panelled dining room, 2 or 3 other reception 
rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, basins h. and c., 4 bath- 
rooms—arranged en suites. Model offices. Central heating. 
Co.’s electric light and power, and water. Modern drainage. 
Tubular electric heating. Independent hot water supply. 
Two large garages. Stabling for 5. Two cottages. A flat 
over the stables. Exceptionally fine model farm buildings, 
with standing for 20 or more cows. 
Unusually fine grounds with grass tennis court, swimming 
pool, sun bathing terraces, yew hedges, herbaceous borders. 
Well-stocked kitchen garden, together with valuable 
woodland, and arable and chiefly pastureland. 


IN ALL 165 ACRES 


The whole property is in hand and vacant possession 
will be given on completion. 
Recommended as something really unique by HARRODS 
LTp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 


WILTSHIRE c.3 
CHARLES II RESIDENCE 
Beautifully decorated throughout. 


Convenient to village and about 5 miles from Devizes. 
Pleasant views over Downs. 








bathrooms. 
Water. Central 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 


Co.’s electric light. 
heating. 
Two cottages. Garage. Useful outbuildings. 
Charming gardens and grounds with walled garden, kitchen 
garden, orchard, 2 paddocks. 


IN*,ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Extra land might be purchased. 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(T el: KEN sington 1490. ’ Extn. 807). 


Modern drainage. 











FOLKESTONE— UNIQUE 
POSITION c.3 


Designed in Queen Anne style, direct access to The Leas, 
with unbroken views of English Channel and many miles of 
French coast. 





LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 large reception, boudoir, 6 beds., 


3 bathrooms. 


Main services, Central heating, automatically and thermo- 
statically controlled. 


Garage for 2 cars. 


Easily maintained garden, laid out to great advantage 
IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490). 


NORTH DEVON c.4 


Two miles from a station, 14 miles from Exeter. Rich red 


loam soil, sub-soil of sand. 


GENTLEMAN’S PLEASURE FARM 


High up with panoramic views. 


PICTURESQUE FARM HOUSE 
With 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, model 
offices. 
Excellent water. Septic tank drainage, etc. 

Good farm buildings, with 2 sets of cowhouses. 
Stabling for 4. Large garage, etc. 
Innexpensive grounds. Kitchen garden. 17 acres of wood- 
land, and arable land. About 48 acres of pastureland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 65 ACRES 
Intersected by a trout stream. 

ONLY £8,500 FREEHOLD 
Farm implements, stocks, would be sold by valuation. 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1 (Tel: 
KENsington 1490. Eztn. 806). 


IN THE WOKING—CAMBERLEY 
SUNNINGDALE TRIANGLE By/c.4 


Amidst lovely country surroundings facing heathland, on bus 
route, and seated in finely timbered and shrubbed grounds of 
about 11 ACRES, with drive approach (about 30 yards). 








Exceptional opportunity to acquire a 


COMPACT COUNTRY HOUSE 


TWO FLOORS ONLY. Numerable labour-saving fittings; 
automatic gas boilers for central heating and domestic hot 
water; model offices; stainless steel sinks, Aga cooker 
cupboard units, and several wall power plugs for food 
mixers, coffee grinder, etc. Six bedrooms, sewing room, 
3 luxury bathrooms, 3 reception, hall, cloakroom with 
mirrored walls, self-contained maid’s accommodation off 
the model offices with sitting room, bedroom and third 
bathroom. 
Picturesque grounds with lawns, rose garden, tennis court, 
specimen trees and shrubs, which afford complete seclusion, 
exceptionally well-stocked kitchen garden, orchard,- soft 
fruit, asparagus beds, etc., paddock, about 11 ACRES 
Two cottages, garages, sti abling, outbuildings. 
Co.’s water, gas and electricity. 


PRICE £11,750 FREEHOLD 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 8-9, 
Station Approach, West Byfleet, Surrey (Tel: Byfleet 140). 
or 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: 


KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 





NORTH WALES c.4 


Views of Cardigan Bay, mountains and estuary. Close to 


Dolgelley. High up with beautiful views. 


JACOBEAN RESIDENCE 





With square hall, 4 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. Electric light. Excellent water 
and drainage. Partial central heating. 
Garage for 4. Stabling for 4. Servants’ flat. 
Inexpensive grounds, kitchen garden, orchard, 
paddock, woodland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £8,000 


Might let furnished for 3-5 years. 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
8.W.1 (Tel: KE Nsington 1490. 


lawns, 


Extn. 806). 


Knightsbridge, 








1 MILEGUILDFORD STATION By/c.3 


In an enviable position on the south slopes of the Hog’s Back 


with lovely views. 





CHARMING RESIDENCE 


Three reception, 5 bed., 2 bath. 
Excellent grounds of about 2 ACRES. 
Main services. 


Garage for 2. 
Hard tennis court. 
Central heating. 

PRICE £8,750 FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD. 8-9, Station Approach, West Byfleet, 


(Tel: Byfleet ie and 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 807) 
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NORWICH 
STOWMARKET 


R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


130, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. (MAYfair 0023/4) 


HOLT, HADLEIGH 
AND CAMBRIDGE 





RURAL HERTFORDSHIRE 
Centre of Puckeridge Hunt. Within easy reach of Newmarket and 38 miles from London 
THE BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED 16th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE 


Retaining all the character 
of the period with none of 
the disadvantages. 


Hall and cloakroom, 3 
reception, domestic offices 
with Aga, 7 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 3 bathrooms. 
MAIN SERVICES. TWO 
GARAGES. EXCELLENT 
RANGE OF STABLING. 
Attractive but inexpensive 
gardens with hard tennis 
court, swimming pool and 
paddock. 





ABOUT 6, ACRES 
For Sale privately or by Auction in June. 
Illustrated particulars from the Sole Agents as above. 





SURREY. On Outskirts of Favourite Village. 
Five miles south of Guildford (Waterloo 40 minutes), 
THE WELL APPOINTED AND COMFORTABLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
SUMMERDEN HOUSE, SHAMLEY GREEN 
Hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, etc., 2 bathrooms, compact domestic 


ces. 
Main services, central heating, every convenience, 2 garages, stabling and children’s 
playroom, grounds of exceptional beauty, kitchen garden and paddock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 3% ACRES 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
For Sale privately or Auction in June. 
Details from the Sole Agents above. 


NEAR THE SUFFOLK—ESSEX BORDER 


In an accessible position amidst country renowned for its rural amenities. 

THE PLEASANT FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE, HILL HCUCE 
PEBMARSH, NEAR HALSTEAD. 
Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, main elec tricity 
and every convenience. 
Garage for 2 cars, stabling and useful outbuildings. 
Inexpensive grounds of 1 ACRE 
For Sale privately or Auction in June with Vacant Possession. 
Details from the Sole Agents as above. 











ensfistnam  CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON e3:23%i-y 


1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 
42, Castie Street, 


2061 (2 lines) 
SHREWSBURY 





' BETWEEN ROSS ANDGLOUCESTER. £6,250 
DELIGHTFUL SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE 
Secluded, near pretty village with bus and station. 


R. CHIPPING CAMPDEN. NORTH COTS- 


SOUTH DEVON, NEAR TOTNES 


MOST DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL COUNTRY 
WOLDS. MINIATURE ESTATE AND T.T. PROPERTY OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 





FARM, 30 ACRES. Watery Gate, Weston-Sub-Edge, 
Glos. Lovely situation, perfectly secluded. MODERN- 
ISED COTSWOLD FARMHOUSE OF CHARACTER, 


Beautiful views, entirely secluded. 


3 rec., cloakroom, 6 bedrooms (3 h. and c), 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. 
stabling. T.T. cowsheds for 14. POSSESSION.—Sole 
Agents and Auctioneers, Cheltenham (as above). 


Modern cottage. Splendid 








“fe wm? 


A RESIDENTIAL FARM OF 93 ACRES. WORCS.- 

HEREFORD BORDERS, west side of Malv ern Hills. 
“NETHERPATHS,” COL- 
WALL. Charming old half-timbered farmhouse. Hall. 
2 rec. (one large), kitchen with “Aga,’’ 5 bed., bathroom, 
Cottage. Capital farm build- 


In a lovely secluded spot. 


Main electricity and water. 
ings, modern cowshed for 2 
Agents and Auctioneers, Cheltenham (as above). 


Rich, warm land.—Sole 





Three rec., cloakroom ‘and W.c. compact offices, ron 
light, central heating. Garage, stables, charming old garden 


% ACRES. Just in the market. 





cooker, 5 bed. (1 h, & c.), dressing room, 2 baths. Electric BETWEEN TAUNTON AND EXETER. £6,000. 

DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED FARMHOUSE 
path cle, clas 1 ed. ieee we one garages and buildings. Delightful grounds and paddock. 
5 bed (4 h. and c.), bathroom. Main e.l. and water. Central 4, ACRES 
Sole Agents, Cheltenham, as above. heat. Buildings.—Apply, Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 





A CHARMING MELLOWED HOUSE 
Three rec., 6 bed., 2 bath., electric light, Aga cooker, 


£7,850 OR OFFER 
Agents, Cheltenham, as above. 











MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAY 


8, QUARRY STREET, GUILDFORD. Tel. 2992/4. 





WITH VACANT POSSESSION DURING THE SUMMER 
SURREY, TOWARDS SUSSEX BORDER 
London 35 miles by frequent electric trains. Guildford 8 miles. 
CULMER HOUSE, WITLEY 
Well appointed modern 
QUEEN ANNE STYLE 
HOUSE 
Hall, cloakrooms, 3 rec., 
5 bed., 2 bath., 2 maids’ 
rooms. 


Main electricity, gas and 
water. 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE 
Charming grounds and 


woodland affording com- 
plete privacy. 





ABOUT 10 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction in July (unless previously sold). 
Particulars in due course from MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAY, 8, Quarry St., Guildford. 


innings BRIGHT WILLIS & SON, F.as.  SQu! 
(NEVILLE 8S. ROBERTS, F.A.I., and DENNIS CLEWS, F.A.I.) 
BIRMINGHAM—SOLIHULL 





SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE 


A FREEHOLD MODERN RESIDENCE OF REFINEMENT AND CHARM 
“DELL FIELD,” SHARMAN’S CROSS 


Lounge hall, 2 reception 

rooms, morning room, 

working kitchen, 5  bed- 

rooms, bathroom, separate 
toilet. 


Two heated garages. 


Delightful grounds of 
nearly 1 ACRE 


Electricity and all services. 
Part central heating. 
POSSESSION. 
For Auction 
May 24, 1949 





Illustrated particulars from BRIGHT WILLIS & Son, F.A.I. (Members of the Chartered 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute), 1 and 2, Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2 
and 648, Warwick Road, Solihull. 








CORNWALL 


To those seeking a secluded home. 


14th-CENTURY HOUSE RESTORED AND DATED 1573 
900 ft. above sea level. Central heating, electric light and cooking. Squash 
racquet court, flood-lighted garden. 





\ en 4 * At or 


Four reception, 5 bedrooms (fitted lav. basins), 2 bathrooms. Garage (2 cars). 
Hunting (4 packs), fishing. 
PRICE £15,000 
Particulars from 
A. H. McDIARMID, CARNE MANOR, ALTARNUN 








DUNBARTONSHIRE 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY THE ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY OF 
ROSS PRIORY 
situated in the midst of beautiful and romantic scenery on the banks of Loch Lomond, 
14 miles from village of Gartocharn and 6 miles from Balloch. 


Policies and lands, which extend in all to about 25 ACRES, include walled garden of 
about 1 acre with small range of glass houses, also old-world garden with ancient yew 
trees and flowering shrubs. Additional lands and woodlands can be had if required. 


The house contains drawing 
room, ante-drawing room, 
dining room, library, smok- 
ing room and cloak room, 
8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
2 of which are attached to 
bedrooms. There is ample 
and commodious domestic 
accommodation. 
Electric light generated at 
house, central heating, 
private water supply. 
Included with the property 
are THREE COTTAGES 
each containing 2 bedrooms, 
kitchenette, bathroom, hot 
and cold water and electric 
light. 





For further particulars apply to: 
W. T. McKIE, 
FREELAND, BISHOPTON, RENFREWSHIRE 
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41, BERKELEY SQ., 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 


LOFTS & WARNER 


and at OXFORD, ANDOVER 
MELTON MOWBRAY 





Price greatly reduced. 


- WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Occupying a delightful position in rural surroundings, yet close to the sea. 
ARCHITECT DESIGNED MODERN RESIDENCE 
Constructed regardless of cost, and containing every labour-saving device. 
Comprising 3 reception Hall, 
rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 





Lorts & WARNER, as above. 


Oak doors and _ floors 
throughout. 
summer house and fine 
range of outbuildings. Ex- 
ceptional formal water and 
rock gardens. Prolific vege- 


Onusual opportunity. 


RED 


rooms. offices. 


Stone-built 
Central heating. 


table garden. 


22 ACRES 





Main electricity and water. 


Excellent gardens with fine 
swimming pool. Well-tim- 
bered grounds, and park- 
In all about % ACRE land extending to about 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


HERTS 


On a bus route. Close to Ashridge Park and golf course. 


BRICK GEORGIAN HOUSE 


With delightful gardens and grounds. 
3 reception rooms, 
13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Lorts & WARNER, as above. 

















WINCHESTER 


JAMES HARRIS & SON 


Tel. 2451 





WINCHESTER 


Beautifully situated on high ground with magnificent views. 





A PARTICULARLY CHARMING MODERN 
RESIDENCE 
Entrance hall, cloakroom, 3 rec., 7 bed and dressing rooms, 
bath, excellent domestic offices. Co.’s gas, water and 
electricity. Garage. Tennis court. 1 ACRE. Well equipped 
and generally in excellent order. 
“DOWN HOUSE,” ST. CROSS 

Vacant Possession. Auction May 20, 1949. 
Particulars from the Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & 

Son, Jewry Chambers, Winchester (Tel. 2451). 





HAMPSHIRE 
In the heart of the H.H. Country. 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY PROPERTY 

intrance hall, cloakroom, 2 rec., 4 beds., 2 baths., good 

offices. Co.’s water. Main electricity. Garage. Small 

farmery. 16 ACRES. “BOLDRE MEAD,” ROPLEY 

Vacant P. i of Resid Auction May 20, 
1949. 


Particulars from the Auctioneers: Messrs, JAMES HARRIS & 
Son, Jewry Chambers, Winchester (Tel. 2451). 








WINCHESTER 


With charming views across the valley of the River Itchen, 





A WELL-EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 
Entrance hall, cloakroom, 3 rec., 7 beds., 3 baths., excellent 
domestic offices. Central heating. All main services. Two 

garages. Beautifully eRe WING 1 AC 


RE 
“THE WORTHY CHESTER 
Vacant Ach en Auction May 20, 1949. 
Particulars from the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. RUMSEY 
& RUMSEY, 111, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 
(Tel. 7080); Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chambers, 
Winchester (Tel. 2451). 








SUNNINGDALE 
Tel.: Ascot 63-4 


CHANC ELLORS & CO. 


ASCOT 
Tel.: 2 and 969 





IN FAVOURITE BERKSHIRE VILLAGE 
14 miles from Sunningdale and Ascot. 24 miles London. 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE IN 
ACCESSIBLE POSITION 
Five bedrooms (4 with basins), dressing room, bathroom. 
3 reception rooms, compact domestic offices. Conservatory, 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. PART CENTRAL HEATING 
Garage two cars with room over. 
Lovely garden with number of old forest trees, tennis 
lawn, ete, 
ABOUT 1} ACRES 
FREEHOLD - PRICE ONLY £6,000 


Recommended by Sole Agents: CHANCELLORS & Co., 
as above. 





ACTUALLY ADJOINING 
THE BEAUTIFUL WENTWORTH LINKS 
Unique opportunity of acquiring a 
WEEK-END AND GOLFING COTTAGE 
in a lovely setting with partly walled garden. 
Four bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, excellent 
kitchen, etc. 
MAIN ELEC — LIGHT AND POWER. CENTRAL 
ATING. GAS BOILER 
eK. ponesrsasdS and all in perfect order. 
Two garages. 
Orchard garden of about } ACRE 
FREEHOLD £6,000 


Sole Local Agents: CHANCELLORS & CO., as above. 








6, ASHLEY PLACE, 
LONDON, S.W.| ine 2981) 
SALISBURY (2467-2468) 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, 


SHERBORNE, DORSET (597-593) 
ROWNHAMS MOUNT Nursling 
SOUTHAMPTON (Rownhams,236) 


F.R.LC.S 





DORSET 
Between Salisbury and Dorchester. 
BEAUTIFUL 17th-CENTURY PERIOD HOUSE 
Fourteen bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND CENTRAL HEATING 
Fine carvings, mantelpieces, ceilings, etc. 
Garages and stabling. 


To be Let unfurnished on Lease or furnished by 
arrangement. 


Apply: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. 





HANTS-WILTS BORDERS 
On a bus route, 2 miles from Andover. 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
approached by a drive. 
Five bedrooms, bathroom (h. & c.), 3 reception rooms and 
annexe of 5 rooms and bathroom 
MAIN Te a CENTRAL HEATING AND 
OOD WATER SUPPLY 
Two Peso and numerous outbuildings. 
Two modern cottages. 
Gardens, grounds and arable land 
17 ACRES IN ALL 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH enn POSSESSION OF HOUSE, 
ROUNDS AND ABOUT 4 ACRES 
Pre RAWLENCE &SQUAREY, Salisbury. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
SOUTH WILTS 
Salisbury 6 miles. 


A WING OF AN INTERESTING 17th-CENTURY 
RESIDENCE 


forming a semi-detached house containing 4 principal"and 
2secondary bedrooms, bathroom (h. & c.), 2 reception rooms. 
Garage and dairy. Small walled garden. 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY 
Cottage and 4 ACRES available in addition if required. 


Apply: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. 











MAIDENHEAD (Tel. 53 & 54) 
SUNNINGDALE (Tel.: Ascot 73) 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


WINDSOR (Tel. 73) SLOUGH (Tel. 20048) 








EAST BURNHAM GROVE, BUCKS 
Away from main roads, near the well-known Burnham 
Beeches, between Beaconsfield and Slough. 

THE ee AND EASILY RUN 
EORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Ten naionat 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, billiard 
room, modern offices. 

Oil-fuelled central heating. Polished oak floors. Basins in 

bedrooms. > 
Main electricity and water. 
Three cottages. Garages. Outbuildings. 
Beautiful but inexpensive grounds, together with a valuable 
market garden with a Eg buildings, in all about 


FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: Gippy & GipDY, 3, Mackenzie Street, Slough 
(Tel. 20048); Station Approach, Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3987). 


GERRARDS CROSS (Tel. 3987) 
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MRS. N. C. TUFNELL, eva eRe 


SUNNINGDALE, BERKSHIRE SUNNINGHILL, 7 lc 
1 mile from station, overlooking golf course. Adjoining Crown La 
BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE A LOVELY TUDOR FARM. ‘HOUSE 


SUNNINGHILL, 
BERKS 
HOLYPORT, NR. MAIDENHEAD, BERKS. 


26 miles y Toning London. On omnibus route. 
A GEORGIAN HOUSE OF CUTETANDING CHARM 








with modernised farm buildings, and 127 ACRES 
Four bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, excellent 


decorated in exquisite taste regardless of expense. 
Eight principal bedrooms, arranged in suites, adequate 
staff rooms, 9 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms. Central 
heating. Garages for 4 cars. Two flats, cottage. 
5 ACRES of lovely grounds including swimming pool and 
hard tennis court. 
PRICE £22,000. Owner would consider any offers 
o rent unfurnished. 
Highly recommended by Mrs. N. C. Estate 


Eight bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, compact domestic offices. Main services. Central 
heating. Garages for 5 cars, with rooms over. Stabling. 
6 ACRES of beautiful grounds enclosed by old brick walls. 


FREEHOLD £13,000 


kitchen. Central heating and main services, Also cottage 

with 3 bedrooms, bathroom and sitting room. Farm 

buildings with cow standing for 18 cows, calving pens, 

tithe barn, dairy, granary, pig sties. The 127 acres include 

90 acres of arable and pasture land, a lake of 6 acres, and 

valuable woodland. ‘The whole is in hand and would 
be sold with all live and dead stock. 








Highly recommended by the Sole Agent: Mrs. N.C.TUFNELL, TUFNELL, 




















as above. Agent, as above. Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 
HICHESTER AND GOODWOOD ExXTS (40 mins. north-west of London). UDBURY OUTSKIRTS. Outskirts mar- 
_AUCTIONS — - Cc (between) in a favourite village. Georgian On high ground. Secluded position. Near Ss ket town. A solid and well-appointed 


5 MILES TONBRIDGE 
Dignified Colonial-style Georgian Residence 
amidst Kentish orchards. Five bed., 2 dress., 
2 bath., 3 rec., offices, sun verandah. Main 
services and Aga cooker. Garage, stabling. 
Matured garden 4 acres. Also available 
adjoining Fruit Holding with cottage, build- 
ings and 15 acres orchards. Low reserve. 
Auction May 13 or privately. 

GEERING & COLYER 
Tunbridge Wells. 


HOVE, SUSSEX 
On level ground fe w minutes sea front. 
HIRD AVENUE 
Modern Detached Residence, accommodation 
on two floors. Six bedrooms (h. and c.), tiled 
bathroom, sep. w.c., entrance hall ard 
gentleman’s cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, 
miid’s roem, excellent offices. Large garage. 
Small garden. Auc tion early May unless pre- 





viously sold. Apply 

Messrs. GRAV ES, SON & PILCHER 
Chartered Surveyors, 42, Church Road, 
Hove, 3, Sussex. Tel. Hove 5 266. 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
2 miles charming unspoilt village amid 
beautiful country. Very attractive Residential 
Smallholding with picturesque period Farm- 
house (4 bed., bath., 2 rec., kitchen, etc.). 
Garages and other buildings. 11% acres pas- 
ture. Possession. 

“‘GRASSMERE,’’ APPLEDORE 
Auction May 17, or privately. 

GEERING & COLYER 
Ashford, Kent. 


NEW FOREST | 
“THE ARK,’’ WOODGREEN 
Delightful small Country Residence in charm- 
ing surroundings overlooking the beautiful 
Woodgreen Common. 10 miles from Salisbury. 
2-3 reception rooms, 3-4 bedrooms. 1% acres. 
Auction (unless previously sold) on the pro- 
perty on Thursday, May 19, 1949, at 12.30 p.m. 
Followed by sale of the Antique and Modern 
Furniture. Particulars and catalogues (price 
3d. and 6d.) of the Auctioneers : 
Messrs. WOOLLEY & WALLIS 
The Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury, and at 
Romsey and Ringwood, Hants, or from the 
Solicitors: Messrs. JONAS & PARKER, 45, 
Castle Street, Salisbury. 


Auction May 








30, 1949 (or by private treaty 
meanwhile). 
SEX 
In beautiful country between Ashdown Forest 
and the coast. 
THE GRANGE ESTATE, FRAMFIELD, 
NEAR UCKFIELD 
A valuable Freehold Residential and Agricul- 
tural Property of about 80 acres, comprising 
a Country House of medium size having hall, 
cloakroom, 4 reception rooms, 8 bed and 
dressing rooms, bathroom, domestic offices, 
5 staff bedrooms. Stabling, garages, attractive 
grounds, cottage. Main electricity. Good 
water supply (mains available). Modern drain- 
age. Grange Farm of about 53 acres. Attrac- 
tive Sussex farmhouse, farm buil lings, cottage. 
As a whole or in two ‘lots, subject to existing 
tenancy of the farm and one cottage, remain- 
der with vacant possession. 
ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO., F.A.I., 
120, High Street, Uckfield, Sussex (Tel. 532/3); 





64, High Street, Lewes, Sussex (Tel. 660/3). 
FOR SALE 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. Secluded 

situation, close to town and sea. Detached 


Bungalow, 2 ‘reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom 
and usual offices. All main services. Garage. 
Wooded garden. Leasehold.—Apply: J. W. 
PALMER, Estate Agent, Budleigh Salterton. 
Tel. 11 and 23. 


IRE. One of 1 Eire’s finest Grade ae fully 

licensed Hotels. In the most picturesque 
part of west of Ireland. Total 32 bedrooms. 
Nicely furnished. Fully equipped kitchens. 
484 acres of sheep grazing. Laundry, drapery 
and general stores. Total turnover. £35,670. 
Owner selling immediately. Sale can be made 
by way of transfer of shares. No heavy stamp 
duty. Total stamp duty 1 per cent. Rare 
opportunity to acquire one of best hotels in 
Ireland. Full details to principals.—Apply 
to Eire’s leading Auctioneers: WItson, Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame St., Dublin. 








Country House, enjoying views to the Downs. 
Three rec. rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, kitchen with Aga. Servants’ 
sitting room. Main services. Garage and out- 
buildings. Gardens 1 44 acres. Immediate pos- 
session. Freehold £7,000.—WyaATTt & SON, 
59, East Street, Chichester (Tel. 2296-7). 
CLARE, SUFFOLK. A Family Residence 
of character, well situated in this medieval 
weaving town. Seven bed. (3 with fitted 
basins), bath., 4 rec., cloakroom, etc. Main elec. 
and water. Delightful secluded garden nearly 
2 acres, leading down to stream. Ample out- 
buildings. Vac. Poss. Freehold £5,950 or near 
(Ref. 368).—PE tcIVAL AND TURNER, Sudbury 
(Tel. 2123 and 2838), Suffolk. 
O. CLARE, IRELAND. Attractive 
Property Sale, midway between Galway 
and Lisdoonvarna, within easy reach of 
Shannon Airport. A stone-built, two-storey, 
seaside Residence on main bus route, over- 
looking Galway Bay. Accommodation: kit- 
chen with range, 2 reception rooms, bathroom 
and 4 bedrooms. Electric light, hot and cold 
water. With tile-roofed garage. i 
lars, price and photo apply 
O'CONNOR, M.1.A.A., Auctioneer, 
Scariff. ‘Phone : Gort 9. 
ORNWALL. A smuill Cornish 
Estate. A really delightful small Resi- 
dence (standing in 2 acres gardens and 
grounds) with sea views; very accessible. 
Three reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Excellent domestic premises (Aga cooker), and 
outbuildings. Main electricity and modern 
services. Freehold. Price £7,950. (N.B.— 
Extra 2-acre paddock and modern cottage 
available additionally). Apply Sole Agents : 
STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, Fal- 
mouth. Ref. 8061. 
DERBYSHIRE. For sale by private treaty 
with vacant possession, a very delightful 
small Period House, beautifully situated 
between Ashbourne and Dovedale. An oppor- 
tunity to buy one of the minor county houses 
of Derbyshire. Three charming reception 
rooms, lounge-hall, 5 to 7 principal bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, modernised domestic offices 
(Esse stove), excellent servants’ quarters. 
Main electric light. The well-timbered gardens 
are a feature of the place, and must be seen 
to be appreciated. Ample outbuildings, 3 cot- 
tages. Valuable woods and grassland, the 
whole extending to 41 acres approximately.— 
For further particulars apply to Messrs. W. S. 
BAGSHAW & Sons, Auctioneers and Valuers, 
“Vine House,’ Ashbourne (Tel. 22), and at 
Uttoxeter, Bakewell and Derby; or to Messrs. 
J. EWART GILKES & PARTNERS, 2, Hans 
Road 8.W.3 ( CEN. 066). 
DORSET. William and Mary Period Resi- 
dence for sale in old-world country town 
with abbey and boys’ public school. Five 
bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, 
domestic offices. Small garden. A charming 
property with many period features. Now in 
splendid repair after sympathetic restoration. 
£7,500 freehold. Early vacant possession.— 
Particulars: W. PALMER & Co. and R. & C 
SNELL, LTp., Agents, Yeovil. 
E'RE. CO. KERRY. Unique small Estate 
by the sea in glorious mountain scenery. 
Sandy cove, beautiful trees, lake and stream, 
walled garden, paddocks, cowshed, garage, etc. 
About 200 acres mountain and rough grazing. 
Attractive medium-sized house, 2 bathrooms. 
Also cottage. No electric light or telephone. 
Remote from town or shops. Station 3 miles. 
Freehold for sale with vacant possession.— 
Box 1621. 
AMPSHIRE. Over 500 ft. up with fine 
view to south. For sale with possession, 
spacious modern Country Residence in Queen 
Anne style, 13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, lounge 
hall, 3 reception rooms and complete offices. 
Garages and outbuildings all exceptionally 
well maintained. Timbered grounds, large 
walled kitchen garden, greenhouse, workshops, 
etc., 5 acres.—Particulars of 























to: JAMES 
Gort and 








Riviera 

















in all about 5 
F. ELLEN & Son, Estate Agents, Andover. 
JAMPSHIRE. Freehold Residence on the 
coast at Highcliffe. Three reception, 
4 bed. Conservatory, garage, greenhouse. 
Sleeping chalet in matured gardens, which 
embrace lawns, fruit and vegetable, rose gar- 
den and lily pond. Electric light, gas, water, 
main drainage services. Possession on com- 
pletion of purchase. £6,000.—Box 1640. 





Medium-sized House 
2 bathrooms, 


bus route and station. 
in excellent order, 8 bedrooms, 
3 reception rooms. All main services. Electric 
radiators. Parquet floors. Double garage. 
Exceptionally charming gardens ringed by old 
timber. About 2} acres. Near three well- 
known golf courses. Freehold for sale with 
vacant possession. Personally inspected by 
Messrs. H. G. CANTY & PARTNERS, 24-27, 
High Holborn, W.C.1 (HOL, 4819). 


RELAND. Small Estate in centre of ‘best 

hunting country (Co. Galway). Georgian- 
style Residence, modernised. 77 acres. Fish- 
ing; shooting. £5,500 or nearest. 
Artist’s Home. Cradled in Connemara Hills 
on edge of sea. £3,150. 
Modernised Lodge. 8 miles salmon fishing. 
10,000 acres rough shooting. £5,500. 
Farm. 180 acres and splendid Residence. 
Every modern convenience. £7,000. 
Particulars above and other Irish Properties 
from ToniAs B. Joyce, Auctioneers, Francis 
Street, Galway. 

ENT. Between Rye and _ Tenterden. 

Attractive small Country Property, with 

convenient medium-sized house in first-class 
order. Seven bedrooms, 3 bath., 3 rec., Central 
heating. Main services. Garage and out- 
buildings. Gardens and grounds about 1 acre. 
Paddocks about 8} acres. Vacant possession 
except for paddocks. For sale privately or by 
auction later.—Full particulars from G. W. 
FINN & Sons, 31, Watling Street, Canterbury, 
and at Deal and Faversham. Quote Advt. C.25. 


ONTE CARLO AND ITALIAN 
COAST (overlooking). Superb views. 
For sale, luxurious Flat, top floor, Riviera 
Palace, large terrace, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 
2 baths, central he ating, garage.—Box 1629. 


hd DEVON COAST. Bungalow for 
sale. Six rooms, mains services, 1} acres, 
garage, bus route. Possession.— Box 593, 


Smita’s Lrprary, Ilfracombe. 


XON-WARWICK village borders. 10 












































miles Stratford-on-Avon. Country Cot- 
tage, freehold, det. Vac. poss. Two ree., 
2 bed., kit., bath. Sep. w.c. Main water, 


Space garage small car. 
delightful view. 


Small gn. 
peaceful; 


elec. Tel. 
Local bus service; 
£2,650.—Box 1630. 
OMERSET CITY. An opportunity for 
doctors or hoteliers, ete. A particularly 
fine and select Registered Nursing Home, 
equally suitable as Hotel or Service Suites. 
Three public rooms, 22-23 comfortable bed- 
rooms, 6 bathrooms, etc., excellent domestic 
premises and staff rooms. Good garden. Main 
services. Freehold. Price £35,000 or near 
offer. Ownerretiring.—Apply: STOCKTON AND 
PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, Falmouth. Ref. 8060, 
OUTH GODSTONE, SURREY. In rural 
surroundings and standing in 4} acres of 
magnificently kept gardens, a mature Property 
of character and charm, in excellent structural 
condition and superbly decorated in perfect 
taste. Attractive entrance hall with parquet 
flooring, radiator. Superb lounge (23 ft. long), 
Spacious dining room, study, morning room, 
sun room, 5 principal bedrooms, spacious 
kitchen, luxurious bathroom. Staff quarters, 
including bathroom. Garaging for 3 cars. 
Strongly recommended. Price £8,500 freehold. 
(Folio CE/V/3.)—For details of this and many 
similar properties, write or *phone LINCOLN 
AND CO., F.V.L., Surveyors, 83, Manor Road, 








Wallington, Surrey. Wallington 6601 (10 
lines). , 
ALLINGFORD. Fine old Country 


Residence of great character. Four rec., 
5 principal bed., 4 secondary bed., full range 
of domestic offices, 4 bath., garage with room 
over. Gardener’s cottage. 9 acres lawns, 
orchards, etc. Boathouse. Nearly 4 mile 
frontage to delightful reach of the Thames. 
Personally inspected and strongly recom- 
mended.—Particulars from BUCKNELL AND 
BALLARD, 16, Cornmarket Street, Oxford. 
Tel. 41 51. 


ALTON-ON-THAMES. Attractive 

Detached Tudor House two floors, park- 
land, beautifully kept grounds 23 acres. 
Convenient for station, shops, buses, etc. Two 
reception, 5 bedrooms, separate maid’ 8 quar- 
ters, all modern conveniences. Garage 2 ¢ars. 
Freehold.—Apply, Walton 119. 





Family Residence on two floors, 3 rec., cloaks, 
6 bed. (4 with basins), bath. Main services. 
Part central heating. Walled-in garden acre. 
Outbuildings. Vac. poss. 5,000 gns. (Ref. 
298).—PERCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury (Tel. 
2123 and 2838), Suffolk. 

‘USSEX. ~ Haywards Heath, 1 mile from 

main line station (London under 1 hour). 

Fascinating modern Detached Country Resi- 
dence in Tudor style, well equipped, completely- 
redecorated. Six bedrooms, tiled bathroom, 
cloakroom, 2 handsome reception rooms, 
maid’s sitting room, compact offices, beautiful 
grounds about 1} acres. Garage. All main 
services. Central heating. Vacant possession. 
Freehold £7,000. 
Sussex. Within 10 minutes’ walk main line 
station, on high ground. Modern Detached 
Double-fronted Residence of distinction and 
charm, in good decorative repair. Five bed- 
rooms, bath, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, 
maid’s sitting room, compact offices. Garage. 
Well-kept gardens. All main services. Central 
heating. Vacant possession. Freehold £7, 500. 
Sussex. Balcombe, on fringe of forest, 6 min- 
utes’ walk main line station. Detached 
Country Residence with pleasing elevation. 
Five bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom, 2 recep- 





tion rooms, breakfast room, offices. Garage. 
Excellent garden. All public services. Central 
heating. Freehold £5,750.—Apply: BRADLEY 


AND VAUGHAN, Haywards Heath (Tel. 91). | 
ALTON HEATH, SURREY. Sunny 
House of character, suitable for small 
school, convalescent or nursing home, well 
appointed.—Photographs and further details 
on request: Miss MARY WELLESLEY, Mount 
Hill, Lower Kingswood, Surrey. praca Soc 
WINCHESTER AND PETERSFIELD 
(between). Delightful detached old- 
world Cottage built of brick with tiled roof, 
pleasantly situated in the Meon Valley close 
to local shops, church and post office. Three 
living rooms, 2-3 bedrooms and kitchen. Main 
electricity, good water supply. Vacant. 
£1,750 or near offer.—For further details 














apply: HALL, PAIN & FOSTER, F.A.1., 48, West 
Street, Fareham (Tel. 2214/3012). 
WANTED 
HANTS, BERKS, E. Devon or West 
Country. Farm of about 20-120 acres of 
grass and good residence 6-9 bedrooms, 


3 bathrooms, 3-4 reception rooms, garage, 
cottages, etc., wanted to purchase with pos- 
session on completion.—Lady R., c/o MAPLE 
AND Co., 5, Grafton Street, May fair, WA. 
NNER SURREY. Special applicant, having 
just disposed of country estate, requires 
small Property, 4-5 beds., 2 recs., 1 acre gar- 
den. Max. price not to exceed £8,500.- 
Details in confidence to LINCOLN & CO., F.V.L., 
Surveyors, 83, Manor Road, Wallington, 
Surrey. Wallington 6601 (10 lines). ; 
SURREY OR HAMPSHIRE preferably, 
within 40 miles of Surbiton. Rough Shoot, 
1,000-1,500 acres, wanted by experienced 
sportsman to build up and lease accordingly. 
—Please send fullest particulars and rent 
required to Box 213, ADVERTISING AND 
MARKETING, LTD., 16-17, Pall Mall, London, 


S.W.1. 
TO LET 


ENSINGTON. 2 mins. Gloucester Road 
Station, 2 bus routes. New unfurn. self- 
cont. Flats, overlooking quiet gdns. back and 
front. South aspect, lift. Two Maisonettes 
(suitable children), 6 large rooms, k. and b. 
Three smaller Flats. 15-yr. leases.—Write, 
Box 1595, or ring FRO 3922 before 10 a.m, 
NORFOLK COAST. May, June, July. 
Furnished attractive Elizabethan House, 




















modernised. Seven bedrooms, 2_ bath., 
3 reception. Adjoining West Runton links. 
Farm and garden produce  available.— 


MACADAM, 32, Chesham Place, 8.W.1. 
ae ae Ge Sandhoe House, 
ear Hexham. To be let with entry at 
May 13, 1949, Sandhoe House, Hexham, con- 
taining entrance hall, drawing room, dining 
room, billiards room, library, kitchen, etc., 
5 principal bedrooms (2 with dressing rooms), 
2 bathrooms and 3 servants’ bedrooms and 
bathroom. Two cottages, garage and stabling. 
—Apply to Messrs. J. M. CLARK & SONS, 
Land Agents, Haltwhistle, he Bare 
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After a round on a glorious sunny 
links with brisk sea air to lower 
your handicap, it’s good to look 
forward to a shower in hot, foamy 
luxury—then dinner—the very 
thought lightens our brogues!! ! 


s 

; 

= Afterwards ?—dancing ?—a__ few 
= cheery drinks ?—or maybe a quiet 
= read in the lounge ?—Whatever 
2 we do, it will be in good company 
2 and ideal surroundings. 

= 

2 








7 you are cordially invited to visit 
our London showrooms, where 
you will see all that is newest and 
best in Bathroom Fittings, Fire- 
places, Kitchen Equipment and 
many other items for your home. 
If you cannot call, please send for 
oT illustrated brochure to Dept. 






Warnes means the end of a perfect 
day—and the making of many 
more to come. 





Warnes of Worthing 




















Tel: WORTHING 2222 , WN-FROY & SONS-LTO 
: BRUNSWICK WORKS, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON 
- ttt Mmm itt Showroom Entrance: 64 King St., W.6. Telephone: Rl Verside 4101 (24 lines) 
Me —— 





RELAX 1 THE SUN/ 


Spend your holiday this summer amidst the 
majestic mountains, picturesque villages 
and verdant sun-drenched valleys of the 
Dolomites. Luxury hotels, abundant 

good food, comfortable travel; every- 
thing arranged for your comfort and 
enjoyment. 14 days London-back- 
to-London (leaves Sunday mornings) 

32 gns. to 38 gns._ inclusive. 

POST THIS COUPON TODAY 


for details of Dolomite 
Holidays. 



























BY APPOINTMENT 
Gin Distillers to HM King George VI 
BOOTHS DISTILLERIES LIMITED 
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FUNGICIDES & INSECTICIDES 


CUPRINOL 






: MAXIMUM PRICES : 32 /4 PER BOTTLE: 


HALF BOTTLE 16/11 (U.K. ONLY) 
THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE 
SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 
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Manufactured by & 
Cuprinol Ltd., London. 
Sole distributors for the United Kingdom. Cueminae 
JENSON & NICHOLSON LTD., 36 St. James’s Street, London, $.W.I. 
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LARGE SIZE MILD FLAVOUR 
PLAIN OR CORK TIPPED 





Stable requisites 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARCEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of Garrick & Bedford Streets, W.C.2. Temple Bar 4477 20 for 3 /6 


AND BRANCHES W. D. & H. 0. Wills, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. em38a 




















The Discriminating Buyer of ~~**, 


BINOCULARS 


can P 
®@ Choose from our Catalogue of all ERERERE: 
makes or | aad 


@ See, Test and Compare All Makes 
and Models in our Showrooms. 

© Get expert advice for his particular 
requirements by going to 


Clive Bond 


Lhe Nolepapor 
of 


Quality and Distineli 


CLIVE HUGHES & Co. Ltd., 17, Fleet St., E.C.4 


The ing House for Binoculars, 


127, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
1949 Binocular Catalogue 3d. Post Free. 
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KERFOOTS 


An 


THROAT 
PASTILLES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 
three generations 











Invalid Carriages 


PETROL, ELECTRIC 
AND 
HAND PROPELLED 


TRICYCLES 








From your Chemist 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley . Lancashire 
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BY APRON 


PERFUMERS TO HLM, THE KING 
+ BE. ATIINSON LIMITED 





AEC 175A-829-133 J. & E. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


There’s a lasting 
liking for 
Weston’s Oval Arrowroot 





Sweetish but not too sweet — plainish but not too plain. 
A biscuit for anyone of any age at any time, because it has 
the kind of goodness which all can appreciate, and because 


it is easy to digest. Supplies are still limited, unfortunately. 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS 


NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES + DEFENCE BONDS 
POST OFFICE & TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 











Issued by the Nationc! Savings Committee 


BRITAIN’S MOST BEAUTIFUL RANGE OF 
KITCHEN FURNISHINGS 


KITCHEN FURNISHINGS 


A lovely range of Kitchen Furnishings with 
_continuous stainless steel work tops and aluminium 
cabinets and cupboards, built around a unique 
idea, giving unlimited flexibility in kitchen planning. 
Some of the new features 
Stainless steel anti-splash sink, pull-out waste release, stainless 
steel crumb strainer, curved front to all aluminium cabinet , no sides 
of units come together to form dirt traps, unit top joints fitted with 


stainless steel cover strip, finished in cream or pastel green hard 
baked enamel. 


Send for illustrated folder 


INDUSTRIES LTD - WARWICK 
; eae L.GB. 
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Pearl Freeman 


MISS JACQUELINE PIKE 


Miss Jacqueline Pike, who is on the stage under the name of Jacqueline Byrne, is the daughter of Mr. 
L. H. Pike, Agent-General for Queensland in London, and Mrs. Pike 
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CARE OF CHURCHES 


LMOST every day the obscurer columns 
A of the newspapers contain an appeal for 

- subscriptions towards urgent repair or 
maintenance work on some beautiful old church, 
the cost of which far exceeds the resources of its 
parish, often a poor agricultural one. At only 
less frequent intervals there appear accounts, 
sometimes of a critical nature, of extensive 
beautification by “restoration,’’ painting, the 
insertion of memorial windows or shrines, in 
cathedrals. The contrast between the lack of 
means in the one case and their forthcomingness 
in the other is disturbing. But not more so, to 
those familiar with the day-to-day difficulties of 
the parochial clergy, than the contrast between 
the general concern for the maintenance of 
church fabrics and the prevalent disregard of 
“the increasing poverty that cramps not only 
the personal lives, but the efficiencv’’ of minis- 
ters, as one of them has ventured to remark. 
On top of these distressing anomalies come the 
periodic, but urgent, appeals of dioceses for the 
means to supplement the funds of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners for building new churches 
in growing centres of population. 

In searching for a solution to this group of 
related problems, to drive home the assertion 
that Western civilisation is based on the 
morality inculcated by the Churches is to state 
a principle that, though fundamental to the 
issue, is at too deep a level to be of practical 
help. The need is for an immediate remedy for 
a disease primarily financial and administrative. 
But in the light of that principle, the distinction 
may be drawn between the spiritual work of the 
Church, requiring all the support available from 
Churchmen and women as such, and the care of 
ancient monuments, which to the extent that it 
is linked with education, is primarily the con- 
cern of the State. The complete secularisation of 
historic churches, as in France, where they are 
the responsibility of the Department of Monu- 
ments Historiques, while logical, will seem too 
drastic a remedy to most Britons, and would, 
moreover, discourage local religious patriotism 
where it is still most effective, namely in 
cathedrals and large churches. But application 
of the historic monument principle to noble 
churches in poor parishes would be a practical 
measure where, moreover, the need is greatest; 
and would acknowledge the State’s responsi- 
bility for at least part of the secular work now 
resting on the hard-pressed Church. 

At present, however, no department of 
State is in a position to take on, or discharge, 
this great responsibility. The need of hundreds 
of grand old parish churches for structural 
supervision and maintenance is another and 
pressing argument for the reconstruction of the 
Ancient Monuments Department of the Ministry 
of Works on a far broader basis than that pro- 
viding at present for its care of ruins and crom- 
lechs. Already the Department’s resources are 
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strained by the reversion to the State of some 
great country houses, and the report of the 
Committee on Houses of National Importance 
may well recommend some degree of super- 
vision of many more. From owners of these, as 
from architects concerned with the care of 
churches, there come, too, plaints of the dis- 
appearance of those skilled craftsmen needed 
for the maintenance of ancient buildings. It is 
advocated that centres should be organised for 
preserving and teaching these crafts. But by 
whom can this properly be done but through 
regional branches of a reconstituted Department 
of Ancient Monuments, or more suitably, 
Ministry of Fine Arts? Such an institution 
would be not ill equipped to exercise the 
requisite care of historical buildings, whether 
secular or ecclesiastical. And the Church would 
be freed to devote its energies to the living. 


THE SOLITARY SWAN 


HITE against a lowering sky 

A solitary swan flaps by; 
The labourer now homeward bent 
Lifts his head at its lament; 
Notes its outstretched neck, its wings— 
Theiy span and strength and such-like things 
And wonders, too, to feel so stirred 
At so much beauty in a bird. 

D. J. Saint. 


LEGISLATION AND THE LANDOWNER 
“HE post-war spate of measures increasing 
State control of the land leaves landowners, 
lawyers, local administrators and land agents 
gasping, and it is safe to say that the public, as 
a whole, has little general conception of the 
extent of the revolution, summarised by Lt.- 
Col. W. R. Burrell, on Monday, in his address to 
the Farmers’ Club. Many a Victorian landowner, 
as Colonel Burrell remarked, must have turned 
in his grave at the passing of the Agriculture 
Act of 1947, which virtually makes the Minister 
of Agriculture a third party to all tenancy 
agreements, and enables him to dispossess a 
landlord for not efficiently carrying out his 
statutory duties. This measure, no doubt, is 
aimed at the small minority of bad farmers 
and bad owners, and the vast majority will go 
on much as before, but who of us unlearned in 
the schedules of the Act could declare, without 
hesitation, that though the landlord’s consent is 
not required to-day for mole draining, it is 
required for making osier or water-cress beds? 
Or could say whose consent is necessary before 
making or removing permanent fences? Colonel 
Burrell does not think that the rigidity of the 
new code of law will greatly affect the friendly 
relations of the past hetween owners and their 
tenants. So far as the State is concerned, 
however, he finds it difficult, like many 
others, to suggest what more can be expected of 
the landowner except to continue to pay Estate 
Duties when he dies. But he points out that no 
sane man can be expected to invest large sums 
of money in a long-term business unless he can 
view the future with confidence, and thinks 
confidence has been badly shaken by the last 
two Budgets. 


FOLK MUSEUMS AND FOLK PARKS 


ALES and the West Country seem to be 

having a private competition at the 
moment as to which can first produce the best 
and biggest “folk museum and folk park.”’ At 
St. Fagan’s Castle, the gift of Lord Plymouth, 
Wales is proposing something “bigger than 
Skansen, the home of Scandinavian folk lore,’’ 
while Bristol has this week opened a “folk 
museum” at Blaise Castle House, where the 
whole property of 400 acres is eventually to be 
available as a “folk park.’’ In spite of the 
splendid Saxon authenticity of the word “ folk,” 
these terms have an alien and rather precious 
sound to English ears, and it may be that many 
of us may have personally to sample their 
delights in order to discover exactly what they 
are. This should soon be easy. Skansen, the 
pioneer folk park at Stockholm, was founded 
as long ago as 1891. Its terrain is disposed so as 
to afford what Baedeker used to call “‘a minia- 
ture picture of the Swedish country . . . while 
dwellings from different districts with peasants 
in their local costumes complete the image.” 


This has, of course, to be transiated into Wels}; 
and English terms. Both at St. Fagan’s ani 
at Blaise Castle House, the ethnographica 

museums are the immediately realisable parts o/ 
the schemes. St. Fagan’s Castle is an Eliza 

bethan mansion, and apart from its use as a folk 
museum is (with its garden) to be employed to 
portray the life of the Welsh squirearchy of the 
last four centuries. The eighty acres of park 

land are to show the dwellings and costumes 
and handicrafts of the Welsh countryside. The 
possibilities of this combination of an indoor 
museum of record with an outdoor demon 

stration of the life of the past is obviously just as 
keenly realised by Bristol as by Wales. Folk 
dances, national dances in costume with national 
music are part of the Swedish pattern which it 
will be easy to follow. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
NE test of a work of art is the degree to 
which it refreshes or tires the beholder. 
By its very size, the Royal Academy Summer 
Exhibitions are inevitably exhausting, so that 
it is one’s feet rather than one’s eyes that tend 
to criticise the majority of the exhibits. But by 
the same test, those rare works that elate remain 
in the memory. Among these in this year’s 
assembly may be numbered James Gunn’s out- 
standing study of the Lord Chief Justice, 
Norman Hepple’s The Fur Jacket, Henry Carr’s 
amusing Gvillery Quartette, Amy Browning’s 
Morning—a study of sunlight at breakfast time 
—and Edward Halliday’s full-length portrait of 
H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, looking as beautiful as in a fairy tale. And 
it is not flattery that sets in this notable class Mr. 
Churchill’s The Palladian Bridge, Wilton, painted 
c. 1925, and Sunset, Cannes Harbour, c. 1923, of 
which the glorious zest is in memorable contrast 
to so many other exhibits. The absence of this 
quality, or its factitious introduction, is a 
justifiable criticism of Academy art. The general 
effect is of tiredness. One longs for the stimulus 
of adventure, experiment and first-hand emo- 
tion. But the young generation of artists must, 
we fear, be deterred from submitting their works 
by such outbursts as the retiring President’s at 
the Academy Banquet. Sir. Alfred Munnings is 
entitled to his convictions, and no doubt they 
are shared by many others, but to dogmatise in 
such a way and on such an occasion as he chose 
must have been deplored by many of his col- 
leagues, and certainly makes his successor’s task 
the more difficult. 


THE 300 MILLIONS 

HILE it is still anybody’s guess how far 

the £300 million allocated under the Town 
and Country Planning Act to compensate hard- 
ship arising out of the State’s assumption of 
development values will go round, it seems 
clear that the machinery is still creaking badly, 
and a new series of concessions has been made 
which may have the effect of supplying a little 
more oil if development is not to come to a stop. 
It was agreed some time ago that owners of 
building plots who started to build a house for 
personal occupation by January of 1952 would 
receive a share of the compensation fund equal 
to tre development value of the plot for the 
erection of the house, and might have their 
development charge set off against that pay- 
ment, and it has now been decided to extend 
this arrangement for a further year. The 
scheme is also extended in other ways. Single 
plot owners who are prevented before January I, 
1953, from building a house they intended by 
compulsory acquisition of the site or revocation 
of a planning permission are also to be allowed 
a share of the fund and, if they start to build 
on another site, can set off the development 
charge against their compensation payment. 
The extension of the similar concession already 
made to registered builders to certain housing 
associations and trading estates is another move 
in the direction of setting off development 
charges against claims on the fund. The main 
consideration of the Central Land Board at the 
moment is clearly that all these claims shall be 
in their hands by June 30 next, and every 
owner on July 1, 1948, of land with a develop- 
ment value, whether or not the new arrange- 
ment affects him, should put forward his claim, 
if he has not already done so, before it is too late. 
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Geraldine Underell 


SAFE HARBOUR: MOUSEHOLE, CORNWALL 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


HEN I go down to fish the local chalk- 
W stream in April I find it very difficult 
to believe that in the days that are gone 
there was invariably a healthy hatch of March 
browns some time shortly after midday which 
lasted for two to three hours, and that on 
occasions these insects were so thick upon the 
surface of the water that it was impossible to 
detect one’s own fly amid the swarms as it 
floated down over the rising trout. I use the 
word “‘trout’’ in the plural because when the 
March browns put in an appearance on an April 
day, which they always did quite suddenly and 
usually at the moment when one had sat down 
on the bank to eat one’s sandwiches, every fish 
in the river came on to feed, taking the flies 
with the hungry confidence that trout show 
when the may-fly has established itself later in 
the year. 

When this happened visual proof was 
afforded that there were far more trout in the 
river than one had imagined, since in the small 
runs between the weed banks, which one knew 
usually accommodated only a couple of fish, 
half a dozen or more would queue up for their 
ration, and when one dropped one’s March 
brown in the right spot one could be reasonably 
certain that it would be taken before it had 
travelled very far. 

* * 

THINK that this readiness to accept anything 

offered is inspired, or rather stimulated, 
by the queue system, but in the days when I 
used to see the trout almost scramble for my 
fly in a narrow run I did not know anything 
about food queues, for I had never stood in one. 
Now, however, I appreciate the anxiety one 
feels about one’s exact position in the line, and 
can quite understand a trout in these circum- 
stances taking something he did not really 


By 
Major C. 8. JARVIS 


want, or of which he might have been highly 
suspicious if he had allowed himself time to 
examine it properly. Only last week I came 
away from the fishmonger’s shop with 2 Ib. of 
salmon that I had bought during the scramble 
to keep my position in the queue, and if I had 
had time and opportunity to notice the tired 
hopeless look in the very sunken eyes of the 
fish, showing that it had been travelling for 
many weary days, the hens would not have 
had the fish breakfast that they ate the following 
morning. 
* * 
N arrival at the river’s bank this year 
at the time when, according to my ex- 
perience of the fly’s habits, the March browns 
might be expected to be on the water, I made 
two discoveries. One was that the hatch, which 
had been most meagre and perfunctory, had 
just ended, with only here and there an odd fly 
fluttering up from the water, and the other was 
that, though I had managed to exclude the 
clothes-moth from all the other compartments 
in my fly-box, an odd and very hungry specimen 
had put in some thorough work during the 
winter in the one in the left-hand bottom corner 
which contained the March browns. As I picked 
out the odd half-dozen lures, the feather hackles 
dropped away from them, leaving the bare hook, 
and the solitary fly which just passed “muster 
was a part-worn one with a major fault that 
I detected only after I had missed the three 
trout which were obliging enough to rise to it. 
This was that the point of the hook was bent 
inwards so far that it could not possibly have 


penetrated the skin of a trout, which was 
a reminder that, though in other days one 
might snap off a barb through mistreatment, 
the steel of which hooks were made could not 
possibly be bent. 

After this nothing happened, and during 
the hours when the March browns should have 
been hatching in some numbers not an insect 
was seen, nor did any trout in the river 
afford visual proof that it existed beyond 
a shadowy shape below the surface moving 
from a shallow to the cover of a bank of 
weeds. 


* * 
* 


N American correspondent is most inter- 
ested in the various adverse comments 
on the behaviour of the grey squirrel 
that he reads from time to time in English 
newspapers, and also on the kindly words 
lavished on its red cousin, because, as he points 
out, the situation is almost precisely reversed 
in North America. In the United States the 
grey squirrel is considered to be quite respect- 
able, and has passed into both folk-lore and 
child-lore as a model of industry and thrift. It 
is by far the most commonly observed rodent 
1 American woods, being seen in its greatest 
numbers in the summer and the autumn. In 
urban parks it is virtually the only representa- 
tive of wood-life to be seen, and is so beloved 
by children that, removed from its enemies and 
fed on popcorn and sweets, it often falls a prey 
to digestive malaise, so that “‘some members of 
the tribe lurch about with girths of phenomenal 
size and a surfeited expression of ease and well- 
being on their faces.”’ 

My correspondent states: ‘‘By virtue of 
its numbers it can and does sometimes become 
a nuisance, but only during a country week- 
end, when its light-hearted but heavy-footed 
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sprinting on the eaves of a house prevents late 
sleeping. This squirrel was a favourite food of 
our early settlers, equivalent, I should imagine, 
to hare in Britain. To-day, squirrel is eaten only 
by those who are unable to obtain other meat 
easily, or by those depressing individuals who 
have deified our pioneer ancestors and who wish 
to emulate them on holidays and week-ends 
(returning in the evening to hot baths and cock- 
tails of course).”’ 
* * 

HE red squirrel of America, which from its 

description is precisely the same as our own 
indigenous variety, is generally considered to be 


CHILDRE 


[vs earliest children’s game of the race 
variety, played with dice or teetotum, 
was published between 1700 and 1750, 
and the honour of publishing it probably 
belongs to H. Overton or Robert Sayer. At 
that time Carrington Bowles and Thomas 
Jefferys were among the eminent cartographers. 
Maps, however, did not provide much interest 
for children, even though the youngsters of 
those days sought and obtained their amuse- 
ments in more simple ways than their descen- 
dants of to-day. When the long winter evenings 
came round, children of the early 18th century 
had indeed but scanty means of whiling away 
the hours. 

It was perhaps for reasons such as these 
that “ John Jefferys, Writing Master, Accompt., 
Geographer, etc.’’ was inspired to invent and 
sell from his house in Chapel Street, near the 
Broad Way, Westminster, A Journey through 
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a maleficent pest with endless, devilish ingenuity 
and a veritable lust for blood. On this account 
it is shot on sight and as the result has become 
comparatively rare. It is by no means intimi- 
dated by its larger cousin, the grey squirrel, 
which, according to my correspondent, it robs 
and attacks with murderous intent. So far 
from its being in danger of extermination by 
the grey variety, the exact opposite would 
probably be the case if human beings did not 
interfere and take up arms against it. 

The grey squirrel, of course, was first intro- 
duced to this country by well-meaning people 
who did not envisage the future, to provide some 


interest and amusement in our various town 
parks, and so long as it remained in these park 

its behaviour was exemplary, for it showed itseli 
to be a friendly, confiding little creature with no 
evil designs on anybody or anything. When, 
however, increasing numbers caused it to spread 
over the greater part of England its characte 

changed entirely, and one has only to look at 
a ripe wheat field in late summer, or corn stack 

during the winter, in a grey squirrel-infested 
area to understand why our local Agricultural 
Executive Committees regard it as being second 
only to the rat as a menace to food production 
and good farming. 


S TABLE GAMES OF 
200 YEARS AGO = By F. R. B. WHITEHOUSE 


Europe ov The Play of Geography, printed for 
Carrington Bowles, 69 in St. Paul’s Church 
Yard: September 14, 1759. (Fig. 4). This 
is the earliest dated game I know, but its rules 
refer to The Game of Goose, which I shall describe 
in a moment. 

That these games have come down to us 
in such good condition after two hundred years 
is due to their having been cut into sections— 
usually 12 to 16—and mounted on linen, like 
the touring maps of to-day, sometimes with 
stiff covers, though the earlier ones were 
enclosed in slip cases; sometimes the rules are 
printed as a separate book, sometimes on the 
game sheet itself. 

Good quality paper was always used, and 
the design was printed from an engraved plate. 
Colour was given to the map or picture by 
means of washes of water-colour applied by 
hand, or sometimes by a stencil; two or more 
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copies of the same game each show variations 
in the application of the colours. 

Other early publishers of similar games 
were Messrs. E. Newbery, Darton, Harris, 
several generations of the Wallis family, and 
William Spooner. The games they published 
may be divided into five groups :—Geographical, 
Historical, Moral Improvement, General Know- 
ledge, Amusement. 

In July, 1790, E. Newbery, at the corner 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and John Wallis, of 
16, Ludgate Street, published The New Game of 
Human Life, an engraving with 84 spaces hand 
coloured, each of which represents a year of life 
until No. 84 or The Immortal Man is reached. 
(Fig. 1). They followed this most successful 
publication in November, 1791, with The Royal 
Genealogical Pastime of the Sovereigns of England, 
another fine engraving also hand coloured. 

The rules of the former are the same as 
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1.—THE NEW GAME OF HUMAN LIFE, ONE OF A COLLECTION 
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OF CHILDREN’S OLD GAMES OF THE RACE TYPE 


IN THE POSSESSION OF THE AUTHOR OF THIS ARTICLE. Each of the 84 spaces, which are hand coloured, represents a year 


of life from infancy to immortality, and the game is played by moving inwards from the former to the latter 
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2—THE ROYAL GAME OF BRITISH 
SOVEREIGNS, WHICH PORTRAYS THE 
MOST REMARKABLE EVENTS FROM 
THE REIGN OF EGBERT TO THAT 
OF GEORGE III. The direction of play is 
the same as in The New Game of Human Life 
(Right) 3—WALLIS’S UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. Each 
of the small circles depicts some historical 
fact, and players circle inwards by way of 
them towards the middle, which is occupied 
by a portrait of the Prince Regent 


those of The Game of Goose, of which two 
publishers are known, and though neither is 
dated, they certainly appeared before 1759. 
Both are entitled Royal and Most Pleasant Game 
of the Goose, one by “Robt. Sayer, at The 
Golden Buck, Nr. Serjeants Inn, Fleet Street’’, 
the other ‘“‘ Printed and sold by H. Overton at 
White Horse without Newgate where all sorts 
of fine prints and maps are sold and framed at 
reasonable rate.”’ Both are uncoloured and 
state “Invented at the Consistory in Rome.” 
Oliver Goldsmith makes allusion to such a game 
in The Deserted Village, published 1770: 

The Pictures plac’d for ornament and use, 

The Twelve good rules, the royal game of 

Goose. 

The spelling in the rules of the game is 
interesting, e.g. dyce, hee, royall, duble, paire, 
againe. There are 63 spaces, starting from an 
outside corner working inwards, 13 of which 
carry pictures of a goose entitling the player 
landing on them to “duble’”’ his move. 

Wallis’s catalogue (1813) of ‘ Amusing 
Publications for the Improvement of Youth” 
enumerates 33 games. Human Life is priced at 
6s. and Voyage Round the World and Panorama 
of London at 9s. each. 

Other early Geographical games are :—Dr. 
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Journey’s Royal Geographical Amusement 
(Sayer 1774), and Bowles’s Geographical Amuse- 
ment (Carrington Bowles 1791). Wallis pub- 
lished the following Tours :—Europe, 1794, 
England and Wales, 1794, The World, 1796, 
A sia, 1802, The County of Somerset (before 1813), 
America (after 1813). 

Of the historical games the following are 
outstanding : the engraving is of a high order 
and each is beautifully coloured by hand in 
light washes of paint :—The Royal Genealogical 
Pastime of the Sovereigns of England (Newbery, 
1791), Universal History and Chronology (John 
Wallis, 1814), The Royal Game of British 
Sovereigns (J. and E. Wallis, 1820), and English 
History (Spooner, 1847). 

Several editions of British Sovereigns 
which exhibit the most remarkable events 
in each reign from that of Egbert to that of 
George III have survived. The third (1820) 
ended at space 53 (Fig. 2), but a later one had 
56 spaces, bringing the game up to Queen 
Victoria’s accession in 1837. They were pub- 
lished by J. and E. Wallis, 42, Skinner Street, 


London, and by J. Wallis, Junr., Marine 
Library, Sidmouth. 
The games of Universal History and 


Chronology include George III (1803), George, 
Prince Regent (1814) (Fig. 3), George IV (1828), 
William IV (no date), and Victoria (no date). 
All these are about 21 inches by 22 inches in 
size, engraved with about 150 circles arranged 
in snail-shell pattern and having No. 1 on the 
outside and circling inwards to the centre. 
Each circle gives some historical fact. 

Games of Moral Improvement make amus- 
ing reading to-day. In the rules of Human Life 
one is told : The Totum is used to avoid bringing 
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a Dice Box into private Families. The New 
Game of Emulation (Harris, 1804) was designed 
“for the Amusement of Youth of both sexes 
and calculated to inspire their Minds 
with an abhorrence of Vice and a Love of 
Virtue.”’” Seven years later Wallis (1811) 
published Mirror of Truth and transposed the 
pious objects, thus—‘ Exhibiting a variety of 
Biographical Anecdotes and Moral Essays 
calculated to inspire a Love of Virtue and 
Abhorrence of Vice.” 

Space 37 of Road to the Temple of Honour 
and Fame reads: “‘ Put yourself under the care 
of the Post Captain, who will carry you to 
France for the purpose of receiving from 
Buonaparte such concessions as will enable 
your country to make peace for the benefit of 
the world.”’ Virtue Rewarded and Vice Punished 
was designed “‘to deter the Juvenile mind from 
pursuing the dangerous Paths of Vice.”’ 

Games of instruction include :—Arith- 
metical Pastime (1798), Mythological Amusement 
(1804), Astronomy (1804). Rule 6 of the last- 
named introduces the players to The County 
Gaol—‘‘the place for those who attend to the 
motions of Billiard Balls, more than to the 
motions of the Planets.’’ Instruction is also part 
of Natural Philosophy (1805), and Panorama of 
London (1809), in which the race track is of the 
snail-shell type and among the 50 panels of 
which are:— 10, The Mint in the Tower; 
11, The Lions in the Tower; 22, Lottery 
Drawing and 41, Harris’s Shop: the corner of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. Wonders of Nature 
(1818), engraved and hand coloured, mounted 
in eight sections on linen and contained in 
hinged boards, cloth covered and blind blocked 
with the title stamped in gold, shows 26 wonders 
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of Nature (Fig. 5), of which No. 22, Natural 
Rock Bridge, Virginia, and No. 26, Natural 
Bridges at Icononzo, are outstanding examples. 
Genius comprises 37 panels, each of which 
depicts an invention and is beautifully coloured. 

Of games published primarily for 
amusement, rather than for information or 
moral improvement, the earliest is probably 
The Magic Ring (1796) by Champante and 
Whitrow;; it is the only game known to have been 
published by them. Its rules state : ‘‘The game 
may be played by any number of persons up to 
18 or more” and as it measures 141% inches by 


151% inches they must have sat very close 
together. 

Among many others are The Railway Game 
(civca 1839), a map game with the eleven chief 
railway stations printed in bolder letters, and 
Voyage of Discovery (1836) by William Spooner, 


259, Regent Street, which deserves special 
notice. So far as is known, this was the first of 


many games published by Spooner, who was 
at 377, Strand, between 1842 and 1844, and 
afterwards, until about 1854, at 379, Strand. 
His games were all lithographed, well drawn 
and beautifully coloured. Some of them are 
strongly reminiscent of the work of Cruikshank 
(1792-1878), then at the height of his fame. 
The early publishers—Newbery, Harris, 
Wallis—seem to have passed out of business 
before Queen Victoria’s accession. Their last 
games were Royal Game of British Sovereigns 
(Wallis, 1820), Noble Game of the Swan (Darton, 
1821), and Middleton’s Geographical Game 
(Harris, 1829). ; 
Thereafter for twenty years Spooner holds 
the field almost to himself, and then he too fades 
out. One wonders why. It was certainly not 
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4.—A JOURNEY THROUGH EUROPE OR THE PLAY OF GEOGRAPHY. Players proceed from York to London by way of Iceland, 
the Baltic, Russia, Central Europe, the Middle East, the Mediterranean and Western Europe in accordance with the fall of the teetotum 
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Among the natural wonders which competitors 


and the Natural Rock Bridge at Virginia (No. 22 


for lack of quality, for some of his productions 
are beautiful examples of the lithographer’s art. 

The followimg is the list of his known 
games :—Voyage of Discovery (1836), The 
Journey (N.D.), both from 259, Regent Street 
Funnyshive Fox Chase (N.D.), 
Europe (1842), Eccentric Excursion to the 
Chinese Empire (1843), The Wonders of the 
World (N.D.), Travellers of England and Wales 
(1844), Fortunio and His Seven Gifted Servants 
(1846), all from 377, Strand; English History 
(1847), Pivates and Traders of the West Indies 
(1847), Cottage of Content (1848), Hare and the 
Tortoise (1849), The Merchants (1849), Ancient 
History (1850), Tvavellers of Europe (1852), 
Country Fair (1854), The Great Exhibition (N.D.), 
and Chaplet of Chivalry (?), all from 379, Strand. 

To assess the value of these old games is 
a difficult matter. In 1945 Sothebys sold the 
Bussell collection en bloc; had each item sold 
separately, a most useful index of value would 
have been provided. Age is not altogether the 
governing factor; condition certainly is most 
important. Attractiveness plays an important 
part; in that respect the earliest map games 
can hardly compare with the Human Life or 
Wonders of Nature. 

The numbers published of each game are 
unknown, but their copper plates quickly 
showed signs of wear. And at the published 
price of from 6s. to 10s. each there would not 
be a big demand, when one remembers that the 
population of the entire country was only 
about seven millions. 

Wallis’s Tours (Europe, England and 
Wales, Asia, etc.) are found without great 
difficulty. I have never seen or heard of a 
second copy of John Jeffery’s Play of Geography : 
or of Spooner’s Funnyshire Fox Chase, published 


Travellers of 


nearly a century later, neither of which was in 
the Bussell collection. Of the game of Goose, i.e. 
the one published before 1759, I know of two 
copies other than my own. A copy of Napoleon 
Buonaparte—eventful career of is in the Hull 
Municipal Galleries. I know of none other. 

In my experience the six most sought-after 
games, are, in order of popularity :—The Game 
of Goose (Overton), Human Life (Newbery), Royal 
Game of British Sovereigns (J. and E. Wallis), 
Historical Pastimes (various), Wonders of Nature 
(E. Wallis), and Country Fairy (Spooner). 

There are upwards of 200 different games 








yass in this race are Niagara Falls (No. 20 
} g 


extant published between 1750-1850. I have 
seen most of them and own a hundred; they are 
rapidly becoming more and more difficult to 


unearth, and copies of the older and more 
sought-after command several pounds each. 
It should be remembered that while maps 


games were played on by 
childish hands, and in consequence wore out, 
whereas maps did not, and survived in much 
greater numbers. If the whole country were 
searched, I should be surprised if more than 
fifty copies of Newbery’s Human Life could be 
found; t have seen but four. 


were examined, 


SNAILS AS FOOD «= ByT. KERR RITCHIE 


just as nourishing and delicious as clams, 

periwinkles or oysters, and one wonders 
they are not cultivated more in England. 

In various parts of France one finds snail 


pi )PERLY prepared and cooked, snails are 


nurseries. These consist simply of a large en- 
close n an old disused barn or 





granary—with a floor covered about half a foot 
deep in wild herbs, amid which the snails fatten. 
To finish this fattening and growing 
selected snails are often pastured on bran soaked 
in wine in large watertight wooden trays. The best 
snails are popularly supposed to be those picked 
in vineyards, though their diet is nothing if not 
non-austerity. They will eat anything in the 
department of Savoie, from the rinds of the 
local cheeses to the labels on vinegar bottles. 
They might even thrive on a diet of forms! 

Some of our older poets were snail-watchers, 
and enjoyed a dish of snails. Herrick was one. 
So was Lovelace, who, in, one of his poems, 
praises the snail as the ‘‘wise emblem of our 
politic world.”’ If only it were ! 


pre CESS 


Before snails are fit to be cooked they are 
made to disgorge what they have lately eaten, 
lest it should be unwholesome to those who are 
about to devour them. This is done in France 
and most places by placing them in salt and 
water, changed about six times in an afternoon 
or morning. 

There are many simple ways of cooking 
them. One of the best French recipes—and 
one of the most elaborate—is to boil them slow- 
ly in salt water, and add a little wood ash till 
they thrust out the shells. Next, wash them in 
cold water several times, then dry them and place 
them in a pan with a little butter on top, and 
powder them with a spoonful of flour. Then 
moisten them with a juice made of half bouillon 
and half white wine, add a sprinkling of 
various savoury herbs and some mushrooms. 
Give them an hour’s cooking, thicken with the 
yoke of an egg, a little lemon, and some crumbled 
simnel and serve hot. 

This is a dish fit for the 
cause I have just had some ! 


gods. I know, be- 
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HAUNTS OF SMUGGLERS 


YO other part of the British coast, Sussex 

N and Kent not excepted, can tell more 

exciting tales of smuggling than the misty 

creeks and secret islands of the Essex coast. 

Practically every marsh farm, inn, and out-of- 

the-way church was once used as a hiding-place 
for contraband. 

The ruins of Hadleigh Castle were one of the 
favourite look-outs of the Thames Estuary 
smugglers. They were used as a regular “ wire- 
less station,’’ with the difference that a Morse 
code of signalling was carried out by hand lamps 
and lanterns. Signals were flashed up river to 
Fobbing and Corringham and across to the Kent 
shore, where the men of the Cliffe and Cooling 
marshes and the rest of the lonely farms in the 
Hundred of Hoo were up to their necks in 
smuggling. 

A similar system of lamp signals was flashed 
from the top of Beacon Hill on the south shore 
of the Blackwater, in the parish of St. Lawrence, 
across to the Hyde on Wigborough Hill, whence 
the signals were relayed to Windmill Hill 
Tiptree. 

Tiptree Heath was probably the greatest 
clearing house for smuggled goods in the whole 
of Essex. The Heath extended to between a 
1,000 and 2,000 acres. Its thickets of gorse, 
blackthorn bushes, and dense brakes of bracken 
concealed an outlawed and outlandish popula- 
tion of thieves, footpads, sheep-stealers, gypsies, 
and tinkers, most of whom were in league with 
the smugglers. 

An extensive system of “caves’’ existed 
on Tiptree Heath. They were really under- 
ground chambers dug out by the smugglers and 
then roofed over with stout beams, hurdles, and 
faggots, on which was laid a well-camouflaged 
top-dressing of green turf and clumps of bracken 
until the roof of the cave was quite indistinguish- 


OLD SMUGGLERS’ COTTAGES 
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able from the surrounding heath. Half a dozen 
men could walk over one of these caves without 
being aware that the hollow ground beneath 
their feet contained perhaps half a ton of 
smuggled goods. 

To return, however, to the Thames Estuary, 
Canvey Island church was a favourite hiding 
place. The story is still remembered of one 
farmer on the island who swore by all his gods 
that his farm-house was haunted. He implored 
the parson to come and lay the ghost. The 
parson went with bell, book and candle. So did 
everyone else. While they were exorcising the 
ghost a horse and cart drew up at Canvey 
church. Three or four men entered the church, 
and within half an hour they had emptied it of 
a run of smuggled brandy which had been hidden 
the night before in the vestry. 

That fine old inn, the Bull, at Corringham, 
which still stands near the head of Stanford 
Creek, was a famous place for smuggled goods. 
There were sunk chambers under the yard like 
the “caves’’ on Tiptree Heath, except that the 
Bull caves were roofed over with flat stones 
covered with straw and manure over which 
a horse and cart could drive with perfect safety. 
There were other caverns under the hearth, 
double walls, and concealed chambers in the 
chimneys as large as bacon lofts, but built to 
hold brandy instead of bacon. 

Fobbing Lion and the Lobster Smack at the 
westward end of Canvey Island were two other 
famous smugglers’ haunts; the Lobster Smack 
has not altered much in appearance at the 
present day. Thundersley Common, at the back 
of Benfleet, was to the Thames smugglers what 
Tiptree Heath was to the free-runners of the 
Colne and the Blackwater, and Brandyhole 
Creek on the river Crouch, which is sometimes 
called Clements Green Creek, got its first name 
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AT WEST MERSEA, ESSEX 





from the quantity of brandy which was landed 
there at different times. Indeed, all that pari 
of the country was riddled with smuggling 
A Rayleigh butcher used to travel up to London 
every week with a covered van containing 
carcases of meat which he delivered to a London 
butcher near the Guildhall. But each week 
beneath the carcases there travelled bales of 
fine French silks. 

Farther north, on the Blackwater, Tolles- 
bury, Salcott, Virley, Mersea Island, Steeple, 
Stansgate, Bradwell, and Goldhanger were all 
nests of smugglers. The Old Hoy Inn at the 
head of Old Hall Creek, in Tollesbury parish, 
still has a persistent legend of buried treasure, 
although it is no longer an inn but a marsh 
farm-house. The treasure is no more than 
a persistent legend of a smugglers’ hoard. 
Probably many a cargo was also hidden in 
Old Hall itself, that 16th-century house of 
timber and brick nogging, which stands on 
a hillock in the marsh and was the keeper’s 
house when I had the shooting on that enchant- 
ing wilderness. 

Three old decoy houses once stood much 
farther down on the marsh. One still stands 
near the decoy pond, the remains of another can 
just be found in the turf about 200 yards nearer 
the pond, and a third, built of narrow red bricks, 
stood right down towards the sea on the left 


of Pennyhole Fleet. These three lonely cottages, 


would have been admirable hiding-places, and 
no doubt were used as such. In Tollesbury 
itself, the Monks’ House, which has been 
reputedly haunted for years, owes its “ ghost,”’ 
I am convinced, to the tales set about by 
smugglers in the past, for it was supposed to 
have a hidden hiding-place, though whether 
a cavern or a double wall I have never been able 
to discover. 

Both Salcott church, which stands on the 
creek side at the top of the lonely saltings which 
run from Tollesbury, and the ruins of Virley 
church, on the other side of the creek, were 
often used to hold smuggled goods, for Salcott- 
cum-Virley was always a nest of smugglers. 
Baring-Gould describes how the smugglers were 
the principal worshippers in Salcott church in 
his day, mainly because their cargoes were 
hidden in the church and they considered it as 
well to keep an eye on them during divine 
service ! 

The Sun at Salcott, which was totally 
destroyed during the recent war, was, in early 


days, another smugglers’ roost. There were 
rumours during the ‘thirties that certain 


cargoes had been landed by a light aeroplane 
which made a “ forced landing’’ on the marshes 
at the back of the village. 

One run of tobacco from Salcott was seized 
by the Excisemen early in the last century, 
merely because the cart broke down. A group 
of children saw tobacco being unloaded hastily 
and, rushing home, spread the news. The 
Excisemen arrived at the gallop on horseback, 
the smugglers were taken by surprise, and after 
a fierce fight, in which cutlasses and pistols 
were used, every man was captured. This little 
battle is supposed to have taken place near 
the bridge which spans the headwaters of the 
creek, 

On Mersea Island itself, those three charm- 
ing old houses, West Mersea Hall, Walnut Tree 
House, and The Firs, were all supposed to have 
held considerable cargoes at different times, 
and Stone House, an equally old house facing 
the yacht anchorage, is still reputed to have a 
“subterranean tunnel’’—more probably some 
forgotten bricked-up cellars which served their 
spirituous purpose well in their time. Walnut 
Tree House, in which I have stayed many 
times, is a small 16th-century manor house 
overlooking the estuary, and when you are 
alone in it on a dark night it is easy to imagine 
that the huge fireplaces and wide chimneys 
know more than they will ever tell. 

The Old Victory, a weather-boarded build- 
ing, now two cottages, which stands just above 
high-water mark, in the City—that fascinating 
old fishermen’s corner of ancient cottages and 


1y lanes—was, with the White Hart, one of 
e two principal smuggling inns of the 
land. 

It is only about a hundred years ago that 

Revenue cutter was found, swilling backward 
1nd forward off Sunken Island, which lies 

tween Mersea shore and Old Hall marshes, 
with twenty-two Excisemen lying in the bilges 
“dead as hogs,” with their throats cut. The 
bodies, according to Benton, were taken by 
boat to Salcott churchyard, and there buried, 
with their boat turned upside down over 
them. 

Much the same sort of story attaches to 
Death Creek, at the seaward end of Osea 
Island, which, one may be sure, was a very 
citadel of smuggled stuff. Indeed, just across 
the water, at Stansgate Abbey, some carts full 
of contraband were seized as they were being 
driven across the marsh and escorted through 
the village by a guard of Excisemen with drawn 
cutlasses. One of the drivers who escaped hid 
in a straw stack. The Excisemen, true to form, 
jabbed their cutlasses into the straw, but, 
equally true to form, failed to spike him. 
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pulled down, years later, a large cellar was 
found cunningly hidden under the kitchen. 

Another old house at Clacton, called 
Treasure Holt, had a different tale to tell, for, 
in 1928, when the floor of one of the rooms 
was pulled up, a mass of human bones, a silver 
shoe-buckle, and a token were discovered 
which were supposed to be the last remains of 
John Wilkins, an iron-master who is supposed 
to have been murdered there by a gang of 
smugglers in about 1793, when Clacton was no 
more than a remote and tiny fishing village. 

A little farther north, Manningtree, on the 
Essex shore of the Suffolk Stour, still possesses 
many old houses which have long cock-lofts 
running along under the roofs from one house 
to another so that the smugglers could escape 
with ease. The same sort of cock-lofts existed 
in the roof of the old Three Daws at Gravesend, 
and probably still do if that ancient waterside 
inn was not destroyed during the blitzes. 

Probably one of the last links with old- 
time smuggling days was the late Dr. Green, 
who lived at Strood House, a lonely old 
Georgian house which stands at the head of a 
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until a few years ago, dwelt my old friend, 
Mrs. Jane Pullen. Mrs. Pullen was about eighty 
when she died shortly before the war. Upright 
as a dart, with fine, small hands and feet, clear, 
penetrating eyes, and a rare dignity, she had a 
wealth of fine old furniture and a store of 
memories of the old, rough days. There is a 
pond hard by the inn. And of this pond she 
told me a story. 

“When I was a little gal,’’ said she, ‘‘I 
laid me in bed and I heard the smugglers’ 
hosses go by in the night. They stopped outside 
the house. I sat up in me bed. 

““Turn your face to the wall, gal! You 
hear nothing and see nothing !’ said my father. 
And then there was a splash in the pond. Soon 
after the hosses went up the road again. 

““You see, there was a great, deep shaft in 
the bottom of our pond, and they always used 
to drop a barrel of spirits down that shaft and 
then shove a barrow-load of earth on top of it. 
The ’Cisemen could drag the pond for a week 
and never know there was a thing in it !”’ 

This shaft in the pond was filled up within 
my own memory. 





“THE RUINS OF HADLEIGH CASTLE WERE ONE OF THE FAVOURITE LOOK-OUTS OF THE THAMES ESTUARY SMUGGLERS ” 


At Mersea, overlooking the foreshore, there 
still stands the old Smugglers’ Look-out, a 
little square, wooden tower like a large dovecot, 
built on the roof of the old stables of a house 
called Orleans, just below the church. This 
look-out commands the whole of the mouth of 
the Blackwater and the entire estuary right up 
to Maldon. There seems little doubt that it 
was used as a smugglers’ look-out, and, as 
such, it should be preserved. 

Bradwell, opposite Mersea on the south 
shore of the Blackwater, was naturally a hotbed 
of smugglers, since it was at least nine or ten 
miles from Maldon and even to-day is miles 
from any railway. The old Chapel of St. Peter- 
ad-Vallum, built of the stones of the vanished 
fort of Othona, about two miles from the 
village, on the edge of the saltings, was used 
for centuries as a smugglers’ store. Indeed, so 
deep was the village in smuggling that Hezekia 
Staines, the parish constable, used to assist 
regularly in the nightly runs. 

A local skipper, Captain Wegg, made so 
much money at smuggling that he retired to 
Clacton, where he bought Jaywick Farm and 
built himself a large farm-house. When it was 


little creek running inland from the Pyefleet 
Channel, just as you go over that ancient 
Roman causeway called the Strood into Mersea 
Island. I know several old men who still 
remember him. A fine old country doctor, he 
always rode about on a great sixteen-hand 
horse, dressed in a full-bottomed coat and with 
a beaver hat on his head. He knew every 
fisherman, farmer, and wild-fowler for miles. 
He brought their babies into the world, saw 
the parents out of it, and never dunned any 
man for his bill. His fees were counted in half- 
crowns, and his charity was abounding. 

When this grand old sportsman, who 
hunted and shot to the last, finally died, there 
was a Sale of his effects. And the quantity of 
wines, gin, brandy and rum found in his cellars 
was a matter for praise and thanksgiving. 
Dr. Green’s garden ended at the sea-wall, and 
he had many friends on salt water, 

A rifle-shot from his old home stands that 
far more ancient house, the Peldon Rose. Long 
and low and red-roofed, with eaves that almost 
touch the ground, it has stood at the junction 
of the marsh road and the sea-road for the 
better part of five hundred years. And there, 


Among the many tricks which the smugglers 
employed to hide their contraband were boats 
with false bottoms; hollow masts, spars, and 
oars which could hold hundreds of cigars; 
tobaccq twisted into ropes and then covered 
with rope-yarn; and once, most macabre of all, 
a mock funeral. 

A ship came into the river “from foreign.” 
It was announced that one of the crew had 
died and had wished to be buried at sea, The 
coffin lay ready on deck, nailed up, complete 
with brass plate and the man’s name on it, 
The parson was sent for from on shore and 
rowed out to the ship. The funeral service was 
read, and overboard went the coffin with a 
splash. 

Several days later, when the Excisemen 
were busy elsewhere, up came the coffin full 
of contraband, and honour was satisfied. 

Sometimes smugglers dressed as women 
and hid an immense amount of silk under their 
crinolines, At night their carts went through 
the villages with muffled wheels, the whole 
equipage, horses as well, draped in white, 
with a smuggler in a white nightshirt driving. 
The resultant crop of ghosts was fantastic. 
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THE CRAFT OF ROOF LEADING 


* EAGRE lead,’ Bassanio’s choice, 
M for all its plainness has ornamental 
graces anciently cherished and 
often adapted brilliantly by cathedral and 
church architects. Yet, when one surveys 
the pallid, gentle-pitched roofs and “‘herring- 
bone”’ spires—so lovely a feature of the 
Fens—that surmount many an_ edifice in 
East Anglia’s treasury of parish churches, 
it is to the craftsmen whose hands work 
the lead that our gratitude must turn. 

To-day, their skill, medizval in spirit 
and partially so in technique, competes at 
increasing disadvantage against the high 
market value of lead, which now com- 
mands nearly four times its pre-war price. 
Hence numerous Parish Councils, never 
very rich in resources, are quite unable to 
afford to recondition their lead roofs. 

Nor can they sit back and wait for 
better times. Once their roofs leak, then 
rot and rapid deterioration face the under- 
lying timbers, endangering the entire fabric. 
So, not surprisingly, they break with tra- 


dition. And, from a monetary viewpoint, 
it pays ! In fact, by stripping off and 


selling their old church lead on a galloping 
market, several Parish Councils have raised 
sufficient funds to meet the full cost of a 
utility roof in copper, tile or Westmorland 
slate. Such tendencies, upsetting to those 
practised in the craft of the Monasteries, 
must, if continued, whittle away a wealth 
of experience and family lore, transmitted 
faithfully from father to son, which, in 
modern times, has added greatly to lead 
roofing refinements. 

There can be no doubt that church plum- 
bers in the 20th century laid their lead with 
greater precision and surety of permanence than 
ever it was laid in pre-Dissolution times, or 
even at later periods. This is not to slight many 
formerly venerated masterpieces, among them 
the fine leaded spire of Old St. Paul’s, the pride 
of London throughout the Middle Ages until 
lightning destroyed it in 1561. 

The bedrock of a craftsman’s skill lies yet 
in his preference for casting his lead by hand. 


Modern, machined-rolled lead is, in most 
instances, alien to his feeling. Since lead’s 


wearing quality is determined by its texture, 
and his roofs must be judged by their abiding 
attributes or duration, then he is the one man 
to ensure that his sheets are without flaw. 
Consequently, when he casts them himself, this 
proviso husbands his craft pride. 

So, where lead roofing is in progress, one 
invariably discovers the craftsman with his 


ease 
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MUNDFORD CHURCH, NORFOLK, SHOWING 
THE PLEASING EFFECT OF LEAD EDGING 
TO THE SPIRELET 


sheet-making workshop on the site. This, to 
craft lovers, is always a pleasant discovery. 
Usually, it is a collapsible corrugated tin shed, 
inside which he erects his iron smelting pot and 
casting bench. He selects as sunny a position 
in the churchyard as the gravestone lay-out 
permits. Light is important. There must be no 
foreign bodies, however small, in the sanded 
surface over which his hot lead pours. No one 
can properly control molten lead by dim light. 

First, he thoroughly prepares his sand table 
or casting bench. The sand, fine, clean and 
moistened, is compressed to a 2-in. depth. 
Then, with a copper plane, he polishes its sur- 
face so that, prior to his lead being pitched, the 
sand is smoothed down to a billiard-table-like 
finish. Not a blemish anywhere is discernible. 
The “ pigs”’ of lead, lying molten in the pot, are 


strangely subdued, yet so fierce in dormant 
power that if paper is introduced to the scarcely- 
instantly 


simmering surface it bursts into 


Fe sid 


flame and, equally, iron bolts can be floated 
on them. At this stage, the molten lead is 
ladled adroitly, corkscrew fashion, into the 
tipping tray. When this is full, without loss 
of time, for lead cools rapidly, the crafts- 
man “pitches his pan.’’ This is a dramatic 
as well as crucial movement. 

As the pan is levered over, so a shim- 
mering silver wave of burning lead spills 
evenly on to the sand. The table is tilted, 
inclining an inch in 12 feet. So, at a smooth 
pace, the lead flows evenly down towards 
the lower end where four troughs or sand 
bays lie in wait for its surplus. Directly 
tipping is done, the craftsman and his 
assistant grasp their “‘strike,’’ a pinewood 
stave which allows an } in. clearance be- 
tween the lead’ and the sand bed’s face. 
Then, walking backwards, one on each side 
of the table, each holding hard to his own 
end of the “‘strike,’’ and moving parallel 
they run their stave between the bench’s 
length and so “strike off’’ or “scree off” 
the lead. What remains on the table is a 
flawlessly cast lead sheet, 4 in. thick and 
7 lb. weight to the square foot. The entire 
operation from “‘pitching”’ to “‘screeing”’ is 
concluded in under five seconds, that is 
when covering a casting bench 12 ft. 6 ins. 
in length and 6 ft. wide. Often, when the 
workers are highly practised as a team, a™ 
two-second interval suffices. 

Spectators watching this process for 
the first time are generally astonished 
at the weight of lead that is surplus to 
each specific casting. For example, out 
of 15 cwt. of molten lead poured into 
the tipping tray but 434 cwt. of lead remains 
on,a table of the dimensions mentioned. 
One part of the residue has already solidified 
into a skin inside the tray. The remainder lies 
in pools in the sand troughs prepared for its 
reception. These pools must be ladled out 
quickly before the lead cools and becomes 
almost non-portable. As for the leaded skin in 
the tray, it is hoisted bodily back into the melt- 
ing pot to play its part in a subsequent casting. 

The cast sheet, gracing the table, fascinates 
by its exquisitely silver appearance. It is, for 
lead, strangely vital, oxidisation’s tarnishing 
effect, lovely in its right setting, being yet a 
stranger to it. Hammer and hacking knife are 
used to cut it up. Thereafter it is rolled and 
hoisted on to the roof for use as needed. 

One must, I think, clamber on to a church’s 
roof to view with proper intimacy the peculiar 
strength and weaknesses of lead. It is, of course, 
a highly ductile material with a troublesome 





CRAFTSMEN LEADING THE ORGAN ROOF OF WISBECH PARISH CHURCH, CAMBRIDGESHIRE, (Right) THE STEEP- 
PITCHED CHANCEL AND ORGAN ROOFS OF THE PARISH CHURCH, WISBECH 





THE MOONBEAM EFFECT OF LEAD SEEN ON THE NAVE 


ROOF 
LINCOLNSHIRE 


habit of “‘creeping’’ when hot, without, alas, 
any recompensing contraction when it cools 
again. In default of sound craftsmanship, this 
creeping or slipping tendency is most manifest 
on roofs with a southern aspect. There, maxi- 
mum variations in temperature produce this 
weakness at its worst. 

Faulty lead originates largely from an 
impracticable preference for heavyweight sheets. 
At one Norfolk church, Loddon, single sheets of 
lead 14 ft. in length and 3 ft. 6 ins. wide were 
formerly used to cover the church’s south aisle. 
In a single span, they linked the clerestory wall 
to the parapet below. Firmly fixed at each end 
and on their flanks (they were joined to wood 
rolls), they lacked even the suspicion of an inch 
for free play. The inevitable occurred. Straining 
to find scope for their natural expansion, the 
sheets split asunder, practically in the middle, 
and so caused alarming gaps in the aisle roof. 

One of East Anglia’s few surviving lead 
craftsmen, Mr. William Gibson, of Norwich, 
maintains that on pitched roofs the length of 
sheet should not exceed 8 ft. 6 ins. He allows 
his sheets a 10-in overlap, and their maximum 
width—net width from roll to roll—ought not 
in his view to exceed 2 ft. 3 ins. This allows for 
a gross width of 2 ft. 9 ins. in all. For covering 
a 30-ft. rafter this old craftsman (now in his 
70th year, he has 50 years of lead roof making 
behind him) prefers to use five separate sheets. 
On the nave of Scottow Church, which he has 
just releaded, the rafters are 18 ft. long, and his 
three lengths of sheet, covering this roof, run 
out at 5 ft. 9 ins., 7 ft. 2 ins. and 8 ft. 6 ins. He 
is a firm believer in nailing his sheets down 
strongly. Eighteen to twenty nails are necessary, 
to fix a sheet properly. But the nails, he insists, 
must be wrought clouts, hand-made every one, 
with that gentle rounding beneath their heads 
without which lead is torn readily. 

“T don’t hold with copper nails,’’ he once 
told me. ‘It seems as if atmos- 
pheric heat tugs the lead away from 
them. Then there’s trouble.” 

At the same time, deep nail- 
ing, a practice in some districts, 
offends against his craft tenets. 
“It’s not sensible,’ he remarked. 
“‘Drive your nails into an inch of 
rough boarding, cladding as we call 
it, and no wind will shift them. 
You only waste time by burying 
your iron in the rafters.”’ 

Nevertheless, a fondness for 
burying iron is sometimes carried 
to passionate extremes. Ironically, 
it befell Mr. Gibson’s lot once, 
while releading Swavesey Church 
near Cambridge, to pull out from 
the old lead a number of clouts 
with 5 in. shanks and heads on 
them, in his own phrase “‘as big as 
five-shilling pieces.”’ 

Lead, unquestionably, is most 
serviceable when handled kindly. 
Craftsmen who treat it harshly 
must expect to be confounded 
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even in their own life- 
times. Heavily bossed 
eaves, for instance, will 
crack disconcertingly, 
much to the mockery 
of those responsible for 
their injudicious ham- 
mering. 

For joining lead 
sheets laid alongside 
each other, two distinc- 
tive techniques prevail. 
One or two well-known 
Diocesan architects fav- 
our wood rolls. But the 
older and more experi- 
enced craftsmen are, I 
think, almost to a man 
on the side of the medi- 
eval practice of welted 
seams. These crafts- 
men dislike wood rolls 
because they have found 
from experience that 
lead, so fastened, cracks 
often at the points 
where it is tucked into the wood. Once cracks 
begin, however fragmentary at the outset, 
trouble accumulates fast. 

It is a joy te watch a skilled lead worker 
“‘seaming’’ a stretch of newly-leaded roofing. 
Using two hammers, one a wooden one, usually 
of hornbeam, he first ‘‘dresses over’’ his spare 
inch of lead at the joins. If wise, he allows his 
welts a cavity for their expansion. Thereafter, 
he rolls over the seam and dresses it down 
neatly. The first-rate man, while buffeting lead 
with his hammers, seldom kneels, but contrives 
to sway his arms and shoulders rhythmically 
and, without undue exertions, to tread his way 
up and down the rolls, with cat-like ease, even 
where the roof is of an appreciable pitch. 

Almost all roof makers in practice to-day 
cherish their own hard views on the employ- 
ment of tingles or L-shaped leaden keys, which 
serve best to secure eaves. The older men, too, 
are dogmatic about gussets, cornering and that 
bogey behindall church parapets, the lead gutter. 
In guttering designed with a 1-in. “‘drip,’’ that 
is a 1-in. fall every 8 ft., ‘‘rabbits”’ are a well- 
favoured mainstay. The “rabbit” is simply 
a nick or tiny lip cut in the lead into which the 
end of a new strip is run. The resultant join is 
then smooth. Otherwise, if “‘rabbits’’ were 
dispensed with, humps in the guttering would 
be unavoidable, so impeding a proper water flow. 

Lead, it is not always realised, is highly 
allergic to oak. When Hethersett Church, 
Norfolk, a favoured rendezvous of East 
Anglian bell ringers, was releaded just after the 
war, much of its old lead covering had corroded 
almost to flaking point. The lead, whitened, 
powdery and moist on its under-surface, was 
no thicker than tinfoil in some parts. Laid 


directly against the church’s oak rafters, it had 
been attacked and eaten away virulently by the 
wood’s tannic acid. Green or dry, oak is equally 
lead’s enemy. It is curious that in modern times 





WELTING THE TURN-UPS BETWEEN THE SHEETS AT 
SCOTTOW CHURCH, NORFOLK, IN 


MEDIAVAL PRACTICE 
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only have craftsmen wholeheartedly embraced 
this truth. In Norfolk, no man will now let his 
lead lie ‘‘raw against oak.’’ Deal boarding is 
preferred as an intervening material and basis 
upon which the lead worker can “‘ground”’ his 
skills. 

In the Fens, some preferment exists for 
bitumised felt and building paper. In this 
insulating partnership, the paper figures vitally. 
Bitumen is naturally adhesive, and, laid directly 
on it, lead sticks fast. Thus, denied opportunity 
for natural expansion, the lead can only become 
brittle under tension and crack. When that 
happens, even on a flat pitched roof, lead can 
be a most tormenting ally. Parishioners at 


Freiston Priory, Boston, still recall an occasion 
when high winds lifted part of an aisle roof, 
whereupon their vicar, a man of courage and 
resource, calmly climbed on to the roof and sat 
on it until the gale abated ! 

The average life-span for lead roofs on 


a 
‘ 


#es 





HERRING-BONE PATTERN ON THE 

SPIRE OF FOSDYKE CHURCH, 

LINCOLNSHIRE, WHICH IS A WELL- 
KNOWN FENLAND LANDMARK 


East Anglian churches appears to be about 
125 years. There are, of course, exceptional 
cases of longevity. Some old lead was stripped, 
not so long ago, off Haddiscoe Church in 
Norfolk; it bore plumber’s tokens on it which 
testified to that particular piece being 250 years 
old. The oldest lead in Fenland’s loveliest 
leaded spire, the famous ‘“‘herring-bone”’ of 
St. Mary’s, Long Sutton (alas that this com- 
manding landmark, a_ national treasure 
assuredly, must now face desti- 
tution if its Parish Council can- 
not renovate its defects) is re- 
puted be to about two centuries 
old. There is on the spire’s north 
side an inscription which records 
that in 1819, S. Hardy cast and 
laid 28 sheets. 

It will detract fundamentally 
from our English landscape and 
national heritage if our lead roofs 
disappear; sthetically, lead set 
on weathered stone, grey in hue, 
owns no peer. True, slates may 
sit on a roof with a pitch of 30 
degrees and upwards for perhaps 
500 years. But permanence is not 
everything. The utility roof, how- 
ever essential under present strin- 
gencies, cannot for long gratify the 
inward eye. If, to revert to Bas- 
sanio,‘‘ joy be the consequence,” 
both our lead roofs and our few 
surviving craftsmen, skilled in their 
making, must have a new deal 
quickly, or both will be lost to us. 


WITH 
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MASTERPIECES FROM 


cothek are now on view at the National 

Gallery. The Munich Gallery is one of 
the richest in the world, teing iamous not 
only for its Italian paintings, but even 
more for its masterpieces of the Early 
German and Netherlandish Schools; its 
astonishing range of works by, Rubens is too 
well known to need advertisement. It is by 
the exciting unfamiliarity of the early Ger- 
man paintings that one is struck on first 
entering the present exhibition. Here is a 
large roomful of works by Lochner, Pacher, 
Diirer, Griinewald, Altdorfer, Baldung, 
Cranach, as well as the works from which the 
Master of the St. Bartholomew Altar and 
the Master of the Life of the Virgin take 
their names. These paintings range in date 
from the first part of the 15th century 
until the Renaissance had made itself fully 
felt in the art of Diirer, nearly a hundred 
years later. 

The earliest paintings in this group are 
the two wings of an altar-piece by Stefan 
Lochner (c. 1400-1451), who developed in 
Cologne a characteristic and influential style 
of naturalism. They are remarkable for the 
softness of their modelling and for their 
tender expressiveness. The three later panels 
by the Master of the Life of the Virgin owe 
some of their freshness and intensity to a naif 
acceptance of contemporary Netherlands in- 


Se 120 paintings from the Alte Pina- 


1—THE NATIVITY, BY HANS BALDUNG (1484/5-1545) 
CORNELIS ENGELBRECHTSEN (1468-1533). 


By JONATHAN MAYNE 


fluence. But it is in the remarkable flowering 
of Diirer’s genius in the early years of the 
16th century that most people will see the 
crown of German painting. Diirer is repre- 
sented in this exhibition by the imposing 
Paumgartner altar-piece and by the little 
portrait of the merchant, Oswolt Krel; but his 
pervasive influence can be seen no less in the 
works of his pupils and followers. It is with 
him that the balance between Gothic and 
Renaissance was finally tipped in Germany, 
and his personal manipulation of this balance 
created a new artistic climate for his northern 
contemporaries. The remarkable Nativity, of 
1520 (Fig. 1), by Hans Baldung, has been 
chosen to represent this phase of German 
painting, but one might equally well have 
reproduced Altdorfer’s Birth of the Virgin, 
with its complex interior perspectives, or 
Wolf Huber’s Agony in the Garden, with its 
striking reminiscences of Mantegna. 

The group of early Netherlandish paint- 
ings is almost as illuminating, though this 
school is represented by delightful surprises 
rather than by important works by acknow- 
ledged masters. Thus, the large Adoration by 
Gerard David proves a _ disappointment, 


whereas the triptych called The Pearl of 
Bralant, whose authorship is uncertain, but 
which is here attiibuted to Dirk Bouts the 
Younger, is a work of the most touching 
beauty. A notable exception to this general- 


(Right) 2.—SAINT CONSTANTINE AND 
THESE AND THE FOLLOWING PAINTINGS ARE IN OILS ON PANEL 


MUNICH 


isation is The Land of Cockayne, by Peter 
Bruegel the Elder, which is undoubtedly one 
of the masterpieces of this admired painter. 
Mabuse’s Danae (dated 1527) is a captivating 
example of his Italianate style. And Engel- 
brechtsen’s St. Constantine and St. Helena (Fig. 
2), with its elongated forms and extreme 
linear sophistication, is a remarkable, though 
perhaps a fortuitous, anticipation of some 
similar trends among later artists. It might 
almost seem the work of some chic, Gothic E] 
Greco. 

The paintings of the early northern 
schools have been treated in some detail 
because it is among these that the English 
visitor is likely to find most that is essentially 
unfamiliar. If the remainder of this article is 
in the nature of a swift series of signposts, it is 
only because the remaining territory to be 
covercd is already partly mapped for those 
who are acquainted with the English galleries, 
and not because the quality of the other 
exhibits is any less remarkable. 

The first Italian room is dominated in 
size by the large altar-piece painted for St. 
Maria Novella in Florence, which is mostly 
the work of Domenico Ghirlandajo. Perhaps 
the most striking work in this room, however, : 
is the late Pieta, by Botticelli. It is a design 
of great power and linear beauty, even 
though, in colour, it may seem somewhat 
harsh. Although many critics have admired 


SAINT HELENA, BY 
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3._LANDSCAPE WITH CATTLE, BY SIR PETER PAUL 
RUBENS (1577-1640) 

4.—THE VIRGIN ANNUNCIATE, BY ANTONELLO DA 
MESSINA (c. 1430-1479) 


it for its austerity, there appears more than a hint of Botticelli’s 
lyrical prettiness, which may be held to mar its spiritual expres- 
siveness. The three Giottesque Scenes from the Life of Christ are 
particularly interesting inasmuch as another member of the series 
now belongs to the National Gallery, and the four Scenes of St, 
Cosmas and St. Damian are most attractive examples of the 
narrative art of Fra Angelico. The Signorelli Virgin and Child 
and the Antonello Virgin Annunciate (Fig. 4) are both deeply 
moving works. The later Italian paintings include three works by 
Titian,.two by Tintoretto, and, of the 18th century, a dazzling 
Guardi and two exquisitely stylish Tiepolos. Inserted among 
these last works is a ravishing small canvas by Boucher. 

Before one reaches the final gallery, which is devoted to 
works by Rubens and Van Dyck, there are two exceptional 
Claudes, two Poussins, a most interesting group of small paint- 
ings by Brouwer, and a complete wall of Rembrandts. The small 
Elsheimer, The Flight into Egypt, which hangs next to the 
Rembrandts, should not be missed. The series of seventeen 
paintings by Rubens, taken from those which have already been 
mentioned as one of the glories of Munich, represent the master 
in nearly all his phases. The portraits range from the relatively 
early portrait of himself and his first wife—a nobly solid and 
intricate composition—to the later portraits of Jan Brant and 
the painter’s second wife and son. Figure compositions include 
The Rape of the Daughters of Leucippus and the Battle of the 
Amazons. And the series of oil-sketches for the cycle of decorative 
paintings from the Life of Maria de’ Medici demonstrate the 
fascinating processes of this artist’s workmanship. Amid the 
thundering rhetoric of Rubens, the quieter but hardly less power- 
ful genius of Van Dyck offers moments of calmer pleasure; and 
one of the most satisfying of these is occasioned by the portrait 
representing the second wife of Sebastian Leerse. As a whole, 
this final gallery presents a fitting and intricate climax to an 
exceptional artistic experience. 
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NEWBOTTLE MANOR, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE _ 


THE HOME OF MR. T. wie 
COTTRELL-DORMER 


By GORDON NARES 


The small manor house is essentially of late 

medieval or early Tudor date, and is remarkable 

for the 17th- and 18th-century Cottrell- Dormer 
heirlooms, formerly at Rousham 





HE Manor of Newbottle (Domesday 

Niwe-botle or New House), originally 

in the fee of the Earls of Leicester, 
belonged successively to the Grays of 
Codnor, to whom it was granted by Simon de 
Montfort, to the Kebles of London, the 
Wilbrahams of Bridgemere and the Tuftons, 
who are said to have used it as a hunting-box 
and halfway house between Hothfield and 
Appleby Castle. Sackville Tufton, ninth 
Earl of Thanet, sold the estate in 1796 to the 
Cartwrights of Aynho Park in the adjoining 
parish, from whom it descended to Mr. 
Cottrell-Dormer, the owner of Rousham, 
through his grandfather, Mr. Thomas Leslie- 
Melville-Cartwright. 

The manor house stands a little south of 
Banbury, on rising ground overlooking the 
wide valley of the Cherwell westwards. It was 
formerly, no doubt, of somewhat greater 
extent, though never an important house. 
It is its present contents, and the owner’s 
conversion of the old stock yard into a 
sheltered garden, which give it particular interest. The house, built 
of grey Northampton stone with a Stonesfield slate roof, is L-shaped, 
with the staircase (a modern alteration like the porch and kitchens) 
in the angle. The west wing, to the left of the front door, is probably 
a 17th-century addition to the medieval hall, which faces south 
(Fig. 1) across a gravelled forecourt towards the church, round which 
curls the entrance drive. 

The hall (Fig. 4), entered directly from the front door, is a large, 
lofty room, containing among other things a portrait, attributed to 
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ENTRANCE (SOUTH) FRONT, WITH A WIDE VIEW BEYOND OVER 
THE VALLEY OF THE CHERWELL 


Van Somer, of Sir Clement Cotterell, Groom-Porter to James I, 


and two notable Mortlake tapestries, made (c. 1695) for a room 
in Melville House, Fife, the home of Lady Elizabeth Leslie- 
Melville-Cartwright. 

Above the hall is the solar bedroom (Figs. 5 and 6), decorated 
(from surviving traces found in 1938) in its medizeval manner con- 
sisting of broad stripes, painted alternately red and white. Even 
the stonework of the fireplace was included in the pattern, and the 
lines on the masonry are just discernible. A similar scheme of 
medieval decoration was discovered and renovated at Cothay 
Manor, Somerset. 

The hall and solar bedroom retain their original windows, 
unlike the west front, which was refenestrated in 1865, at the 
same time as the application of a coat of grey stucco which 
hides the face of the stonework. This wing contains the library, 
the drawing-room, which projects slightly under a gable, and the 
dining-room. The library (Fig. 7), entered from the hall, has white 
painted panelling with bold, even crude, mouldings, the effect being 
redeemed by the more delicate dentilled cornice. 

The white panelled drawing-room, also entered off the hall, 
is en suite with the dining-room. From these two rooms a sweeping 
view is obtained across the lawn with a sun-dial (once at Sulgrave 
Manor, the home of George Washington’s ancestors), past a charm- 
ing old octagonal pigeon-cote and over the roofs and chimneys of 
Astrop House, towards Banbury, with Edgehill beyond. There is 
a staircase under the drawing-room leading down to a large well of 
clear spring water, which presumably decided the original choice of 
the site. 

Practically the whole of the north wall of the dining-room is 
occupied by the fireplace, a huge opening with a flat brick arch and 
blue Hornton stone springing and keystone. There is a similar 
fireplace hidden behind the panelling in the library. It is a matter 
of conjecture whether one or other of these rooms may have been 
the kitchen of the original house, but it seems more likely that the 
various offices occupied another wing, since pulled down, which 
must have stretched a considerable way to the east, judging from 
the cellars and foundations discovered in the garden. 

Traces can still be seen of an extensive deer park and garden 
which once surrounded the house. All that now remains of the 
out-buildings is the brick-walled kitchen garden on the north-east, 
from which a stone archway with wooden gate (Fig. 2) leads down 
unexpectedly into an enclosed, sheltered garden (Fig. 3), alter- 
natively entered from the lawn through delightful wrought iron 
gates, Flemish in origin, removed from in front of a house in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields some fifty years ago. The pool garden was 
formed by the owner in the existing thatched farm-yard, just before 
the war. 


(Left) 2—DOORWAY TO THE POOL GARDEN. 


modern handling of local tradition 


A charming 


n its time, Newbottle 
has performed a_ variety 
of functions, ranging from 
nobieman’s mansion to 
tenant farm-house. Though 
now considerably dimin- 
ished in size, the manor 
house has regained some- 
thing of its former style 
under the knowledgeable 
care of Mr. Cottrell-Dormer, 
who, when he made his 
home here, brought with 
him from Rousham some 
of the pictures and furni- 
ture which now make the 
rooms here so fascinating. 

In the library (Fig. 7) 
above a side table bearing 
two of the Rousham statu- 
ettes (about which William 
Kent called his patron, 
General Dormer, ‘“‘ bronzo 
mad’’) hangs a portrait, 
painted by Reynolds in 
1754, of Jane Cesar Adel- 
mare, described by Horace 
Walpole as “...so pretty 
a wife...’’ to Sir Charles 
Cottrell-Dormer. The 
Adelmares were an Italian 
family, the first to come 
to England being Cesare, 
who was appointed medi- 
cal adviser to Queen Mary 
c. 1550, and begot a family 
of noted physicians and 
lawyers. Hisson, Sir Julius 
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3.—_THE POOL GARDEN, FORMED FROM THE OLD STOCK YARD, LOOKING SOUTHWARDS TO 
THE HOUSE 
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5.—THE SOLAR BEDROOM ABOVE THE HALL 
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6.—MEDIAVAL DECORATION OF RED AND WHITE BANDS IN SOLAR 
ROOM 

















7.—THE LIBRARY, PANELLED ec. 1730 


Cesar, Master of the Rolls, entertained Queen Elizabe; 
in 1598. The visit cost him £700: when it was over, 
he exclaimed, “She departed, thank Heaven, seemingly 
well satisfied, carrying off my two best silver cups.” 

There is also in the library a handsome portrait by 
Devis (Fig. 13) of Jane Cottrell-Dormer’s uncle, General 
Julius Cesar, who once challenged Garrick to a duel for 
mimicking Peg Woffington, the Irish actress. By a 
curious coincidence the mouldings of the door pediment 
in this picture are almost exactly similar to those of the 
room in which it hangs. 

The work of the Stuart painter William Dobson 
(1610-1646) is particularly well represented in the 
Cottrell-Dormer collection. In the drawing-room there 
is a portrait (Fig. 9) of Sir Charles Cotterell, Master of 
Ceremonies to Charles I and Charles II: the latter wrote 
of him, “I will answer for his honesty and that I wil] 
not doe for every body now a daies.”” The post of 


8.—_THE CRESWELL MONUMENT BY JOHN STONE, 
1655. In Newbottle Church 


Master of Ceremonies, which remained in the Cottrell 
family until 1818, entailed keeping up “. . . his Place in 
the eye of Publick Ministers and Strangers of Quality, 
dayly attending upon them, carrying them abroad and 
wayting upon them. . . .” The insignia of office (Fig. 
10), which features prominently in several of the family 
portraits, is still kept at Newbottle. It consists of a 
gold chain with a circle of diamonds enclosing an 
enamel. One side, worn in peace-time, depicts a hand, 
emerging from a white cloud, holding an olive branch, 
with the motto Beati Pacifici: the reverse, worn in 
time of war, bears a mailed fist holding a sword, emerg- 
ing from a black cloud and lightning, with the motto, 
Dieu et mon Droit, 

In addition to being Master of Ceremonies, Sir 
Charles Cotterell had been Steward to the Household 
of Elizabeth of Bohemia at the Hague and secretary to 
the Duke of Gloucester during the Interregum: he was 
also a student of literature and had himself some pre- 
tensions to being a writer. While in attendance on the 
King at Oxford in 1646, he assisted William Aylesbury 
in the translation from the Italian of Davila’s History of 
the Civil Wars in France, and designed for the book an 
allegorical frontispiece, which was painted by his friend 





9.—SIR CHARLES COTTRELL (1615-1701) BY DOBSON. 20? ins. by 17} ins. 


Enamel and paste, 22 ins. by 14 ins., 17th-century. 
P 8 y 143 ; 


Dobson (who was also in Oxford, living 
so penuriously that he was obliged to ask 
his clients to advance half his fees in cash 
before he began work). 

This remarkable painting (Fig. 12) shows 
how much Dobson was influenced by Rubens 
but also how fine an artist in his own right. 
It portrays the last three Valois Kings and 
Henri Quatre grouped round a prostrate 
female figure, the pictorial representation of 
France, over whose body fight two crowned 
dogs, their collars, which lie broken on the 
ground, labelled CATHOL and HUGON; the 
figures are surrounded by a Baroque border of 
scrolls, inscriptions, skulls and such like. For 
some reason the frontispiece was not used in 
any edition of the book: the original hangs 
over the drawing-room fireplace at New- 
bottle. 

In the same room there is a portrait of 
Sir Charles Cotterell’s wife : it is attributed to 
Dobson but may possibly be by Cornelius 
Jansen, two of whose works hang near by. On 
the staircase there is a most attractive picture 
by Dobson (Fig. 11): it is inscribed Lady 
Salkeld, who was Lady Cotterell’s sister, but 
might be Sir Charles’s own sister, Bridget, 


12.—DESIGN FOR FRONTISPIECE OF DAVILA’S HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WARS IN FRANCE BY DOBSON. 
MAJOR-GENERAL JULIUS CASAR BY DEVIS. 30 ins. by 25 ins. 


(Right) 13. 
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wife of Sir Thomas Clayton, Warden of 
Merton College, Oxford, where Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria lodged during the Siege. 

Sir Charles was the grandfather of 
General James Dormer, who, inspired by 
Lord Cobham’s improvements at Stowe, 
employed William Kent to alter his Jacobean 
home, Rousham in Oxfordshire, and to 
landscape the surrounding gardens. When 
General Dormer died childless in 1741, he 
left Rousham and various other properties 
in neighbouring counties to his favourite, if not 
his closest, relative, Sir Clement Cottrell, who 
assumed the additional surname of Dormer. 

In the chancel of the adjoining church at 
Newbottle, there is a 
brasswith the figures of 
Peter Dormer, his two 
wives and twenty chil- 
dren. Heis described 
as Lord of the Manor 
which he apparently 
held from one of the 
Kebles: at his death, 
in 1555, it must have 
reverted to that 
family and no other 
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(Middle) 10.—BADGE OF MASTER OF CEREMONIES. 


( Right) 11—LADY SALKELD (? LADY CLAYTON) BY DOBSON. 25 ins. by 20 ins. 


Dormer appears to have held it until the 
present owner. In the south aisle there is 
a fine tomb (Fig. 8) by John Stone (youngest 
son of the more famous Nicholas Stone), 
erected in 1655 to the memory of John 
Creswell, of Purston Manor in Newbottle 
parish, by his widow, son and six daughters. 
Tradition has it that Mrs. Creswell bore her 
husband a _ seventh daughter—which he 
threw down the stairs in a fit of rage, under- 
standable if not perhaps justifiable. The 
infant did not survive, but its memory is per- 
petuated in angelic form by the wall plaque 
between Stone’s handsome busts of its mother 
and (presumably forgiven) father. 


50 ins. by 58 ins. 
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MEMORIES OF ASSYNT 


Written and Illustrated by ALASDAIR ALPIN MacGREGOR 


“AHE very name of the distant province of 
7 Assynt enchants me as it did in early 
life, when I imagined it to be so remote 
that only the most intrepid traveller on foot or 
horseback could reach it overland, and the most 
daring seamen sail through treacherous kyles 
to Lochinver, (Fig. 1), the principal village of 
this historic parish in the far north-west 
of Sutherland, and the centre of its fishing 
and of its quite extraordinary mountain scenery. 
Yet, from the home of my boyhood in the 
Ross-shire parish of Kincardine, the border of 
Assynt ran but thirty miles away. When 
climbing the hill to the village school at Bonar 
Bridge, one cast an eye in the direction of 
a lofty mountain afar off, its dual summit often 
remarkably visible in the cold, keen air when the 
first snows of winter were beginning to creep 
down from the north. That mountain was Ben 
More Assynt. I remember it as the first thing 
I had ever seen in real life resembling those 
conventional prints of Fuji-Yama. 

Assynt seemed even more mysteriously 
remote after a visit to Miss Gordon, an elderly 
lady who gave children’s parties at Kincardine 
Cottage, her ivy-clad home set in a beautiful 
garden, screened from the northern highway by 
an immense box hedge. Abroad, this exquisite 
lady wore bonnets with roses daintily set, and 
ribbons fastened under the chin. Only when she 
was at home, however, did one see her lovely 
dresses, and the old and rare jewellery with 
which she adorned them—brooches of gold 
discovered at Kildonan in prospecting times, 
and pearls and precious stones found in ancient 
days in her native parish of Assynt, all of them 
mounted in quaint fashion. 

This cultured Highland-woman’s cottage 
was filled with books and with fine old furniture 
which had come from the pre-Disruption manse 
of Assynt, the home of her childhood. She was 
but 5 years of age in 1843—5 at the time of the 
Disruption—when her father, in that noblest of 
all demonstrations against patronage, left his 
living to contribute his quota to the formation 
of the original Free Church of Scotland. 
Miss Gordon used to declare that to her dying 
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LOCHINVER, THE PRINCIPAL VILLAGE OF THE HISTORIC PARISH OF ASSYNT 
IN SUTHERLAND 


day she would remember the weeping of the 
women, and the stern countenances of the men- 
folk, as the minister and his wife and family 
quitted their beloved parish, never to return. 
Of many a quaint thing did this old lady 
tell us. The quaintest story of all, I think, 
concerned the well at the old manse of Assynt. 
One day the water of this well vanished com- 
pletely, leaving the household in perplexity. 
What was to be done?) The summer had dried 
up the burns in the neighbourhood; and the 
nearest source of clean water lay some distance 
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THE ROAD TO ASSYNT 


away. The minister and his family prayed 
fervently that the calamity might not be too 
protracted. Suddenly, as if in answer to their 
prayers, a new well established itself close at 
hand, gushing forth in an abundance never 
known of the old well. 

Another topic on which she was wont to 
dwell, and which always enthralled, was the 
flight of Montrose to Assynt, after the defeat 
of the Royalists at Carbisdale. Montrose eventu- 
ally reached Ardvreck Castle, situated on a spit 
of land by the shore of Loch Assynt. And there 
(though some will controvert it) Neil MacLeod, 
Laird of Assynt, betrayed him into the hands 
of his enemies. It is said that after his flight 
from the field of battle he wandered for days 
in the wilds of Strath Oykell, and at last 
surrendered, and was taken prisoner to Ardvreck. 
MacLeod of Assynt, it is claimed, was away 
from home at the time, but his wife, whose 
sympathies were with the Covenanters, immedi- 
ately reported his whereabouts to the authorities, 
who removed him to Skibo Castle, and thence 
to Edinburgh and execution. Though the Laird 
of Assynt may have had no personal responsi- 
bility for the handing over of this prisoner, so 
greatly prized, he was never forgiven by the 
Royalists, who, at the Restoration, compelled 
him to dispose of his estates. Members of his 
family sought refuge in Holland, where their 
descendants are still to be found. 

Upon what historical evidence Neil MacLeod 
is blamed for having delivered up this very 
remarkable fugitive I cannot say offhand. 
I rather suspect, however, that the first to 
publish the charge was that notable adininis- 
trator and man of letters, Sir Robert Gordon. 
“The Earl,’”’ writes Gordon in his contemporary 
Genealogical History of the Earls of Sutherland, 
“being faint for lack of meat, and not able to 
travel any further, was left among the moun- 
tains, where it was supposed he perished. 
James Graham had almost perished, but that 
he fortuned in this misery to light upon a small 
cottage in that wilderness, where he was sup- 
plied with some milk and bread ... The Laird 
of Assynt, Neil MacLeod, was not negligent, 
but sent parties everywhere; and some of them 
met James Graham, accompanied with one 
Major Sinclair, an Orkneyman, apprehend 
(sic) them, and bring them to Ardvreck, the 
Laird’s chief residence. James Graham made 
great offers to the Laird of Assynt, if he would 
go with him to Orkney, all which he refused, 
and did write to the Lieutenant-General. 








mes Graham was two nights in Skibo, and 
from thence he was conveyed to Braan, and so 
to Edinburgh’’—there to be hanged on 
May 21, 1850. 

“It was Miss Gordon’s sundry divagations 
on Assynt which instilled in me at an early age 
the desire to visit this wild and remote part 
of north-western Scotland. So, when I was 
about 8, my father took me on my first excur- 
sion to Lochinver. As motor vehicles were 
scarce in the North, and it is doubtful whether, 
as yet, one had ever accomplished this journey, 
we traversed by pony and trap Strath Oykell, 
and then those miles of bleak moorland 
intervening between the Oykell’s upper reaches 
and Lochinver. It took us more than a day to 
reach our destination. And quite near the 
roadside, in Assynt, I saw for the first time 
the shell of Ardvreck, about which Miss 
Gordon had spoken so often. ‘Those are the 
ruins of Ardvreck, Alasdair,’ said my father, 
as we halted to unharness the pony and allow 
it afew minutes’ grazing by the roadside. “‘ There 
the traitorous Neil MacLeod betrayed Montrose.” 

There seemed no need for hurry that day. 
Our trap, left standing on the narrow, stony 
road, was an obstacle to no one. A cart or 
perhaps another trap might arrive on the scene 
some time or other; but transport in Assynt 
was so slow in those days—indeed, so uncom- 
mon—that the approach of another horse-drawn 
vehicle left ample time for drawing our own to 
a point at which it might be passed. 

“And what ruins are these?’’ I asked, 
anxious to know something about the gaunt 
shell of a building within a few yards of which 
we were then passing. 

“Calda House,’’ my father continued. “‘ Not 
so interesting as Ardvreck, you must under- 
stand. Once upon a time it belonged to the 
MacKenzies. What they were doing up here 
I cannot tell you. They put themselves in 
possession of other people’s estates in the North, 
just as the Campbells did in the South. You 
remember how the scheming Campbells under- 
mined our own clan.” 

The mansion known as Calda House, I was 
to learn in later years, was built about 1660 by 
Kenneth MacKenzie, third Earl of Seaforth. 
Roughly a century afterwards it was destroyed 
by fire. 

I was profoundly impressed by this adven- 
ture in the far north-west, for I had been hearing 
about Montrose from infancy. His name 
cropped up in our parish no less often than 
did Prince Charlie’s, since we had much in that 
neighbourhood to remember him by. As 


children we joined with our contemporaries in 
ploughing through the dead beech leaves in 
Strachan’s Wood, at Ardgay. Here, according 
to tradition, General Strachan bivouacked for 
a night or two before proceeding northward to 
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LOCH SPRINT, THE POND INTO WHICH MONTROSE AND HIS MEN WERE SAID 
TO HAVE FLUNG ARMS AND TREASURE AFTER THE BATTLE OF CARBISDALE 


Carbisdale, but a few miles away, there to 
engage the Marquis in what was to be the 
latter’s last battle. As children, too, we gazed 
in awe and wonderment at Loch Sprint, the 
tiny pond situated within a stone’s throw of 
Culrain railway station. Into this pond, which 
we had been told was.bottomless, Montrose 
and his men, in flight from Carbisdale, were said 
to have flung arms and treasure. 

Seated in rapture on a hassock by Miss 
Gordon’s fireside at Kincardine Cottage, listen- 
ing to her stories of Assynt, to her tales of the 
ill-fated Marquis, to her heartrending account 
of her family’s plight at the time of the Disrup- 
tion, I little knew that one day, as a student in 
the geology classroom of Edinburgh University, 
I should hear again the names of so many of 
the places in Sutherland about which she used 
to tell one—Lochinver, Aultnacealgach, Inch- 
nadamph, Canisp, Quinag, Ben More Assynt, 
Suilven, and the rest—and to learn that her old 
home in Assynt lay among some of the oldest 
rock formations in the world. 

When I was wandering in the wilds of 
Sutherland a year or two before the Second 
World War, all these recollections came throng- 
ing in upon me. And there, on a hillock by the 
roadside at Inchnadamph, near the Old Church 
of Assynt, I caught sight of the monument 
erected in 1930 as an international tribute to 
Ben Peach and John Horne who, between 
1883 and 1897, played the foremost part in 
unravelling the highly complicated geological 
structures of the North and North-West High- 





ASSYNT IS SAID TO HAVE BETRAYED MONTROSE 


lands. And I found myself reiterating relevant 
passages from the late Professor Jehu’s fascinat- 
ing lectures in the geology classroom at 
Edinburgh. 

Then there was a tradition we used to hear 
about Aultnacealgach. At this distance of time 
I do not recall too clearly what it was; but I 
know it had something to do with the Ault- 
nacealgach burn’s becoming part of the 
recognised boundary between the shires of Ross 
and Sutherland. Somehow or other, the men of 
the former deceived those of the latter, when 
their mutual boundary was being delimited in 
this locality long ago. Or was it the other way 
about? Anyhow, hence the Gaelic name, 
Aultnacealgach—Burn of the Deception. 

We also heard a certain amount about 
Assynt in connection with the late Sir Charles 
Ross of Balnagown, proprietor of our parish— 
the man who, among much else, gave his name 
to the Canadian Service Rifle, about which there 
was some controversy during the First World 
War. In 1942, at the age of seventy, Sir Charles 
Ross, ninth baronet of Balnagown, died at 
Washington, D.C., where he had resided for 
many years. His body was cremated. Three 
years later, the widow of his third marriage 
brought his ashes home to Scotland. On a 
wintry day, the funeral party set out from 
Balnagown Castle for distant Assynt. In 
accordance with his desire, and during a perilous 
snowstorm, his ashes were strewn upon a 
favourite ridge on Ben More Assynt, which he 
had known in his stalking days. 





THE RUINS OF CALDA HOUSE, BY THE SHORE OF LOCH 
ASSYNT 
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SUPER-SCIENTIFIC TRAGEDIES 


ITH the possible exception of Black- 
W wood, the Suit-Preference signal is 
responsible for more grotesque mis- 
understandings than any other Bridge conven- 
tion. When used properly in clear-cut situations, 
the signal may be invaluable; in the hands of a 
“scientist”? with no card sense it can be a 
weapon apparently designed for the torture of 
innocent partners. 
Here is an example from actual play : 
@08 
901043 
@AJ 1093 
&KYI 


After East had opened with One Heart at 
Game All, South became declarer in a contract 
of Four Spades doubled. West led the Five of 
Hearts. 

East won the first two tricks with the 
King and Ace of Hearts. As he could easily 
read West with a doubleton, normal defence 
would have ensured a three-trick set. A Heart 
is ruffed by West at Trick 3; a Club return 
would enable East to cash his Ace and Queen; 
and the lead of East’s last Heart would set up 
another trump winner in the West hand. 

But at Trick 4 West returned the Seven 
of Diamonds! 

The explanation was simple : East perforce 
had led back the Eight of Hearts at the third 
trick. West was incapable of noting the visible 
pips, and it never occurred to him that the 
Eight might by chance be East’s lowest Heart. 
A high card asks for the return of the higher- 
ranking side suit; it was not for West to enquire 
into his partner’s possible reasons for wanting 
a Diamond instead of a Club; the signal must 
be obeyed. The net result, of course, was that 
South now made his doubled contract in com- 
fort. Had West never heard of Suit-Preference 
signals there is no doubt that he would have 
automatically returned a Club. 

But this is an exceptional case, involving 
exceptional stupidity on the part of West. 
The most common form of tragedy is connected 
with the opening lead. 

Although an example has been given in 
these notes of a Suit-Preference signal correctly 
made by third hand on the opening lead, this 
was a unique case where the signal could hardly 
be misinterpreted. The fact that a player 
follows with a high or a low card to his partner’s 
lead still carries its normal meaning: either he 
wants the suit continued or he can see no 
reason to encourage its continuation. In the 
latter event he may, of course, have a feature- 
less hand, and his play of a low card may 
simply show complete lack of interest in the 
proceedings; in other words, he leaves it to his 
partner’s intelligence to plan the subsequent 
defence. 

But the Suit-Preference maniacs are 
capable of reading the most sinister meaning 
into this elementary principle of card play. 
The following hand was published some years 
ago in the American Bridge World: 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


The contract was Three Spades by South, 
enough to give his side game as they had a part 
score of thirty. West led the King of Hearts, 
and East found himself in an immediate 
quandary. 

He knew that his partner was a Suit- 
Preference fanatic and would draw some unholy 
deduction from the first card that he played. 
East saw no reason to encourage a Heart 
continuation; in fact, if West follows up with 
the Ace, South’s Queen makes for his ninth 
trick. East could play one of his honours, but 
even if West switched to another suit, South 
would then be in a position to make a trick in 
Hearts. But East knew that if he made the 
normal discouraging play of the Two of Hearts, 
West would probably read it as a Suit-Prefer- 
ence signal asking for a switch to Clubs! 

Any Bridge player sitting West would, of 
course, shift to a Diamond at Trick 2. If there 
were tricks to be made in Clubs, they could not 
run away; it might be essential, for several 
reasons, to try at once for a Diamond trick. 
But East’s worst fears were realised; West 
stared at the Two of Hearts with a look of 
comprehension and led a Club. Declarer drew 
trumps and conceded a Club trick to East; 
the defence took two more tricks in Hearts, but 
they never came to their Diamond trick. 

The ultimate in Suit-Preference insanity 
is shown in the following hand. Incredible 
though it may seem, this catastrophe actually 
occurred, in a rubber game for no mean 
stakes. 

The bidding was brisk. East dealt at 
Game All and bid One Club. South jumped 
straight to Four Hearts, and West bid Five 
Clubs. North bid Five Spades, doubled by 
East; South retreated to Six Hearts, and 
although East-West could have made a grand 
slam in Clubs, West elected to double. 


VIRTUOUS 


A Golf Commentary by 


RIBERY is, as a rule, entirely immoral 
B and sternly to be deprecated, but now and 

again one comes upon a form of it so 
blameless as positively to be laudable. I do not 
think that the fiercest moralists could object to 
it in the shape it will assume at the meeting of 
the Old Harrovian Golfing Society which is to 
take place at Deal on May 7 and 8. Here it is 
as set out in the programme which a kind 
Harrovian friend has given me. ‘In order to 
save expenses, and thereby encourage a larger 
number, especially young members, to attend 
the meeting, the committee has decided that, 
as an experiment, two extra strokes shall be 
added to the handicap of any member who 
carries his own clubs, which must not exceed 
seven.” It is apparently thought that some 
players after one round of this discipline or 
possibly after a large lunch may wish to relax, 
or to compare the results attained with few 
clubs and many; so the programme goes on 
explicitly : “ If, however, a player, after carrying 
his clubs (maximum seven) in the morning 
wishes to employ a caddie in the afternoon, he 
may do so and also make use of as many clubs 
as he likes, but would then, of course, not be 
entitled to the two extra strokes for that 
round.” 

* * * 

Here is an experiment both instructive and 
amusing, and I very much hope that some 
statistically-minded Harrovian will in time tell 
me how many people availed themselves of 
this offer, how many gave up the unequal 
struggle after lunch (it is a very good lunch at 
Deal) and the comparative results attained. For 
myself I should think that the bribe was well 
worth taking both on economic and purely 
golfing grounds, and I hope that those two 
valuable strokes will just turn the scale and 
bring victory to the brave and deserving. 
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The opening lead was the King of Diamonds 
The natural defence is for West to continue 
with the Knave of Clubs South trumps the 
second round of Clubs and ruffs a Diamond in 
dummy. A Spade honour is led, East puts on 
his Ace and South trumps. Declarer now ruffs 
another Diamond in dummy, but East over- 
ruffs, leads his last trump, and the dummy is 
dead. The defence win another Diamond trick 
for a penalty of 800. 

But one insignificant factor came to South’s 
rescue. On the opening lead East had to play 
the Nine of Diamonds. 

West gave the matter considerable thought. 
It never dawned on him that the Nine of 


Diamonds could be anything but a Suit- . 


Preference signal; but why should East want 
a shift to Spades? Suddenly he saw daylight. 
East must hold the Ace of Spades and Ace of 
Hearts, but not the Ace of his own suit; South 
therefore held a singleton Spade and the bare 
Ace of Clubs. If West now led a Club, South 
would win, ruff a Diamond in dummy, discard 
his one and only Spade on the King of Clubs, 
and run the King of Spades. South would thus 
make his doubled slam! 

Very pleased with his analysis, West led 
the Eight of Spades. East has recently returned 
from a recuperative trip abroad. 


BRIBERY 
BERNARD DARWIN 


I admit to being all in favour of this most inno- 
cent corruption, having been myself educated 
when very young on a system of this kind. My 
grandmother, who largely brought me up, 
believed in small bribes in matters of minor 
importance. I remember to have earned several 
sixpences in various ways. One such inducement 
was to come into the cool house on a day of 
blazing heat when I insisted on sitting in the 
sunshine painting a landscape. My artistic fer- 
vour was not proof against the temptation and 
I came in. I received further sixpences to eat 
cheese, mustard and pie-crust, which in my 
youthful folly I did not like. My grandmother’s 
exact process of reasoning I never discovered, 
but I suppose she liked me to be orthodox and 
not to miss three such good things. I must add 
that I have always felt rather guilty about the 
pie-crust, for in that regard my motives were 
definitely corrupt. I earned my money, but 
having done so I went back to my old bad 
habits, and even to-day I get the crust over 
first with no great relish and save the fruit to 
the last. 
* * * 

These egotistical memories have taken me 
far away from the point. Are a multiplicity of 
clubs worth two strokes to the player? I very 
much doubt it and there must be many rounds 
in which he does not use more than seven or at 
most eight, while the rest lie dormant in his bag. 
The value of a caddie it is extremely hard, in 
fact impossible, to assess in strokes. So much 
depends on the age and strength of the player, 
and also on the caddie. There are some whose 
price is above rubies and others who are so ex- 
asperating as to lose their employers an almost 
unlimited number of strokes. Mr. Longhurst 
wrote a charming article the other day about 
the small and conversational boy who carried 
for him at Deal and gave him a piece of his 
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sisier’s birthday cake with pink icing on it. 
Ought the employer of that boy to receive a 
bonus of one stroke? That, however, would 
make the competition rather too complicated. 

It occurs to me that from this simple begin- 
ning a more elaborate system might be evolved. 
X may suddenly offer his opponent Y a stroke 
or perhaps half a stroke if he will agree to take 
a particular club for a particular stroke, a 
wooden putter off the tee for example when 
there is a mountainous sandhill in front of it, 
or a niblick to hole a short putt. Or he might 
reverse the process and when having to play 
a delicate pitch, let us say over the burn at the 
first hole at St. Andrews, say to Y, ‘“‘ What will 
you give me if I play this shot with my driver?”’ 
I am assuming that such bribes would be offered 
and accepted only in the harmless medium 
of strokes, but I can conceive the more 
immoral of golfers dealing in hard cash, even 
as my grandmother did in sixpences. It would 
add a spice of variety to the game and favour 
the golfer who is really master of his clubs and 
has the gift of improvisation. There are certain 
accomplished players of my acquaintance with 
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gi ARAVAN for Sale.’ The 
. notice caught our eye as we 
cycled through an Essex 

village searching desperately for a 
house to live in. My wife said, 
“Let’s stop.”’ We did, and peered 
over a hedge to see half a dozen 
gypsy caravans. Smoke rose from 
their chimneys; children with dirty 
faces, dirty hands, and dirty shoes 
played and laughed and cried on the 
grassless patch. A score of ragged 
chickens scratched hungrily under 
and around the caravans. About a 
dozen horses of various ages and 
colours were tethered near by. Their 
heads drooped. They looked bored. 

“Like to see the van, lidy?” 
shouted a hoarse voice. 

A swarthy gypsy wearing tight 
corduroy trousers, a black hat, and 
a month’s growth of jet-black beard 
strolled lazily towards us. He 
addressed my wife, possibly because 
he had made a life-long study of 
feminine psychology. He _ soon 
showed that his tongue was as 
smooth as silk; and it flashed 
through my mind that he was well 
practised at selling mats and clothes 
pegs at back doors. 

“We are wondering which caravan is for 
sale,’’ replied my wife. 

“Step this way, lidy,’’ he invited with a 
cavalier-like sweep of the hand. 

“We merely want to look at it,” I said 
nervously, for gypsies are the very deuce to 
shake off once a deal has been started. This 
counter-stroke, however, only stirred him to 
greater efforts of salesmanship. He assured us 
that he knew quite well we did not want to buy 
a van, but there was no harm in looking at one; 
then if we ever did want to buy one cheap we 
should know where to come. 

He led the way into the field and guided 
us to an ancient van, with no smoke rising from 
the chimney. Into this he ushered us with 
another magnificent sweep of the hand. 

“Take a look at this, lidy,’’ said he, 
persisting in addressing my wife and completely 
ignoring me. 

One glance was enough to see that the van 
was not fit to live in, even for one night. The 
floor boards were loose and rotten; the roof 
would not withstand the lightest shower; the 
windows were broken, and the wheels were 
certainly not good for many miles. 

“Tt needs too much repairing,’ I said. 
“And the truth is we have not really decided 
to buy a caravan at all.” 

“T admit it don’t look much, guv, but all 
it wants is a coat of paint; and I tell yer wot; 
I’ll do that for next to nothing.” 


“THE FLAMBOYANT CARAVAN THAT WAS TO 
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whom I should be extremely chary of playing this 
game. Perhaps there are not now so many as 
there used to be in the days of fewer clubs and 
more strokes played with them. John Ball, for 
instance, would have been a truly dangerous 
opponent, for he seemed to have the gift of 
lofting the ball with almost any kind of club 
from any kind of place. 
2 a 

Bargains of this description often have the 
most perverse and surprising of results. I 
remember once playing a frequent adversary of 
mine under a new rule proposed by himself, 
namely that he was to be allowed to play one 
stroke over again at every hole, if he pleased. 
I imagined that I should not have the slightest 
chance, since although I could generally beat 
him and even give him some slight odds, there 
was not so very much ‘n it. Moreover, he was 
a very good putter inde -d, and I had visions of 
his repeatedly holing his putts at the second 
attempt. The match did not work out that way 
at all, for though he tried a good many putts 
of medium length over again I cannot recall 
that he holed one of them at the second attempt. 





OUR HOME FOR SEVERAL YEARS” 


But I was firm. He wanted £30 for the 
van, and I knew it would cost another £30 or 
more to make it weatherproof. I led the way 
down the rickety steps. 

“Wait a minute, guv,”’ he appealed. “I 
got another van over ‘ere. Better than this 
un. But more money, of course.” 

He took us to another van. Smoke rose 
from its chimney. Someone was living in it; 
and as we mounted the steps a warm odour of 
humanity and cooking wafted through the 
doorway. Inside, a dark-eyed gypsy girl of 
considerable beauty sat at a table preparing a 
supper of bread, margarine and baked potatoes. 

“Lidy and gent to see the van,’’ announced 
the gypsy. 

She smiled, displaying a row of perfect 
teeth, and apologised for the untidiness of the 
van. ‘It’s hard to keep a place clean with six 
children,’’ said she. 

I agreed, and was still admiring her sloe- 
black eyes and gleaming white teeth when the 
salesman attacked once more. ‘“‘Sit down, lidy; 
sit down, guv; makes yerselves at ’ome.”’ 

We did so, and he leaned forward from the 
locker-seat opposite us and pressed my knee 
with a forefinger to lend emphasis to what he 
had to say. “ I tell yer this much, guv,” said 
he in a confidential whisper. “I’m sellin’ this 
van ’cos I’m hard up. I want a bit of capital to 
carry me on till we can work on the sugar-beet.”’ 

He saw that I was not deeply impressed. 
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On the other hand there were two brassey shots 
with which he treated me cruelly. In each case 
he hooked the ball ‘‘round his neck’’ into the 
depths of the heather and the hole would have 
been mine for the asking; but also in each case 
he played another ball and laid it, if not stone 
dead, at least so near that he got his three and 
my perfect copy-book four was in vain. So each 
of these holes counted two on a division with 
a vengeance. As a matter of very mild historic 
interest we halved both the rounds we played 
under that rule, but I must say, who should not, 
that I really did play very well, as well as 
I possibly could, all day. I give that as an illus- 
tration of the unexpected way in which games 
of this kind can turn out. Generally speaking 
I should look with the gravest suspicion on one 
who offered to play a pitch with his driver for 
a bonus of strokes. I should think that he had 
been practising and knew a thing or two. 
There is, by the way, one state of things for 
which the Old Harrovians have made no pro- 
vision. How many strokes would they allow to 
the lusty young member who carries a complete 
set of fourteen clubs and carries them himself? 


DEAL WITH GYPSIES 


By RICHARD LEIGHTON 


‘“Ain’t that true?”’ he bawled at 
his wife. She confirmed his state 
ment with a dutiful but rather 
doubtful nod. 

He then proceeded to put the 
caravan to numerous tests, some of 
which seemed genuine enough. He 
jumped up and down on the floor 
boards till the van rocked violently 
on its springs, and large baked 
potatoes rolled out of the oven of 
the small kitchen range. He opened 
lockers and cupboards, and slammed 


their doors fiercely in a frenzy 
of salesmanship. He paused for 
breath. 


‘“‘What about the outside?’”’ | 


suggested, for although I was 
totally ignorant of caravans it did 
occur to me that sound wheels 
and axles were important. So 
outside we went, and I crawled 
under the van, made a_ swift 
inspection, and emerged covered 
with dust and chicken dirt. The 
gypsy glanced at my face and 


saw I was satisfied. Silently we 
entered the van again to discuss 
the price. 

We sat as before, the gypsy 
opposite us, and again he leaned 
forward and placed a forefinger on my knee. 
‘Sixty pounds is wot I want, guv,”’ he shouted. 
“And if yer buy this van I swear ‘fore gawd 
you've got a real ‘ome, and... ”’ 

He was cut short by the loud crying of a 
baby. The woman rose and drew aside a 
curtain concealing a bunk at the back of the 
van. Four children were in bed. Noticing my 
surprise, she moved a sliding door beneath this 
top bunk and pointed to two more babies in the 
bottom bunk. She comforted the crying child 
with a piece of bread, and the salesman 
proceeded non-stop. His eyes never left my 
face. There was something of the hypnotist 
about him, for although I uttered no word, he 
suddenly came to the conclusion that I had 
decided to buy the van. Only then did he stop 
talking. 

“T’ll give you £50 for it,” I said. 
give you £60 but I haven’t got it.” 

He leapt to his feet. ‘‘Tell yer wot; make 
it £55 and I'll deliver it anywhere within ten 
miles.”’ 

I nodded, and told him where to deliver 
the van. We shook hands to seal the bargain. 
His wife smiled approval and apologised once 
more for her untidiness. The baby began 
crying again. I silenced it with sixpence, which 
was more effective than the piece of bread; and 
we descended the steps of the flamboyant, 
brass-bedecked caravan that was to serve as 
our home for several years. 


“5a 
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A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 2 5; enunevitews: 


HE impression that time passes more 
quickly now than heretofore need not 
necessarily be attributed to the onslaught 
of middle-age. Even children, it seems, have 
noticed it. One eleven-year-old, well known to 
me, comments on the swift passage of her school 
term, whereas at the same age I kept a 
calendar, encircled the last day of term with 
rainbow hues and doggedly crossed off the lag- 
gard, intervening dates. By modern reckoning 
the holidays must streak past. like some fiery 
comet. 

Perhaps something of the same sort takes 
place for the very old. In his ninetieth year 
a dear member of our family circle remarked 
that although each day was long in itself, the 
weeks and seasons sped by at an almost 
alarming pace. 

Looking back on my childhood, it seem; to 
me that both summer and winter were endlessly 
long, so that I could not remember the feel of 
each from one season to another. In winter one 
was for ever lacing boots in order to accompany 
the governess along muddy lanes; in summer 
the long hours of daylight were as limitless as 
the freedom of fields and garden. But, even in 
those days, the spring was different. 

To the most dreamy child it was, in fact, 
obvious that all this juice and all this joy, this 
time of foaming blossom and white lambs 
racing on green hillsides, was short-lived and 
transient. For a brief period only the slope 
under the larches near the river justified its 
name of Primrose Bank, for a few passing days 
the gnarled and crooked cherry-tree held up its 
white lace parasol, and if we did not run quickly 
to gather the pink may-blossoms from the old 
hawthorn trees, with which to decorate our 
doll’s house, the wind would have scattered 
their petals. Even the heavenly lambs, we knew 
well, had a habit of turning all too soon into 
perfectly dull sheep. 


HIS dazzling Spring of 1949 has been the 

quintessence of passing loveliness. 

A strain of the earth’s sweet being in the 

beginning 

In Eden garden. 

Never surely has blossom bloomed more 
thickly or sweetly, and there have been fields 
where one could not step without treading on 
flowers. To add to the charm of existence, we 
have been blessed with four milk-white kids— 
Hope, Faith, Charity and Little William—who 
vied in candid perfection with the plum and 
cherry blossom above their pretty heads. Had 
they been any other colour than white they 
would not have given half the pleasure, for all 
their dainty features and tasselled throats, 
since it is only on white that shadows are blue 
and lilac, making it hard to say which is the 
more satisfying—the light or the shade. 

Have not all white flowers a compelling 
beauty which seems hardly to belong to this 
world? Thinking on the spendthrift glories of 
this particular spring, it is the white blossom 
that lingers in the mind—starry blackthorn in 
the hedges and wild plum and cherry drifting 
like snow across the woodlands, delicate wood 
anemones, curtseying in the wind; fountains of 
Spiraea arguta and white broom in the garden, 
and the memory of a rare white wistaria crown- 
ing a gleaming choisya against the south wall of 
a Kentish house. 

Because of this preference for white, we 
chose, after the loss of an ancient Forge apple- 
tree at our gate, to plant a weeping cherry in its 
place. In my mind’s eye I saw that cherry-tree 
as a white angel guarding the way. But the 
nursery-man had different ideas and when the 
new tree gallantly flowered in this, its first 
spring, behold the blossom was as pink as an 
ice-cream, or a little girl’s favourite sort of 
birthday cake. Everyone likes it and calls it 
pretty, and perhaps after all it is more cheerful 


to have a smiling fairy than a weeping angel <t 
your gate. But it isn’t what I meant. 
* * * 
NTO this Shakespearean, this altogether clas- 
sic, English spring, it was with considerable 
excitement that we welcomed a Swiss demoisei/», 
who had never before left her mountain fortress, 
nor set eyes on any ocean. That the Swiss 
should be so eager to leave their trim and com- 
fortable country in order to work in our usually 
damp, rheumatic clime and share our rationed 
food has always seemed a curiosity, but that 
day there was no need to apologise for the 
weather, nor for that matter (since we had 
recently killed a pig) for the larder. 

Plucked from the boat train at Victoria, 
she was driven straight down into that corner of 
Surrey which stands on tiptoe to look into Kent 
and Sussex. There was a carpet of white violets 
by the door, and that night on the hawthorns 
under her window a nightingale sang its 
impassioned song. 

Poetry was in the air we breathed on those 
April days, but you can never tell how circum- 
stances will affect other people. Our Swiss turns 
out to be a complete townswoman, more used to 
the spotless pavements of Lausanne than to 
flowery Alps. She thinks, the English country- 
side bien soigné—a tribute worth having from 
one of her people—but is surprised by our 
sloping oak floors and the lack of civculation on 
our roads. She has never before tasted goat’s 
milk, but is prepared to like it, and adores dried 
haddock, which I gather is an expensive luxury 
in the Canton Vaud. 

She comes downstairs at dewy morn in her 
stockinged feet, so as not to waken us, and turns 
the furniture out into the garden, as though every 
day were made for spring-cleaning. She darns 
our socks and stockings with an exquisite point 
deVenise and mixes a salad which is more poetical 
than half a dozen books of modern verse. 


WHERE TRADITION LINGERS 2¢ » ricnarp perry 


HE social impacts and intermingling of 
peoples ‘resulting from two world wars 
have almost killed traditional proverb 
and customs; but here and there in remoter 
parts of the British Isles they linger on, though 
shorn each year of a little more of their original 
form and trappings. To this day on the Holy 
Island of Lindisfarne—that semi-island whose 
postal address is Berwick-on-Tweed, but whose 
inhabitants have identified themselves with 
Northumbria this thousand years and more— 
the succession of Sundays through Lent and 
Eastertide are remembered in the rhyme : 

Tid, Mid, Miserae, 

Carling, Palm, Paste Egg Day. 

And on Easter Monday (after dinner) the men 
of the Island, both young and old, with faces 
blacked, still go the rounds from house to house 
to a fanfare of mouth-organs, with a big 
clothes-basket for their Paste Egg—doubtless 
a corruption of Pasque Egg—which takes the 
form of gifts of eggs or bacon or drink money; 
subsequently repairing to the inns to have their 
eggs boiled and fried, half in each way, and 
order their drinks. 

On Easter morning, too, the children are 
given coloured hard-boiled eggs, which they 
take to the Easter field and roll down the grassy 
cliff, known as the Heugh, until they are 
cracked and prime for eating. As to Carling 
Sunday, the fourth in Lent, carlings are dried 
peas, and on the Saturday night the inns pro- 
vide the men with platefuls of carlings, which 
are taken with rum and sugar—a custom 
supposed to have originated when a ship laden 
with carlings was wrecked off the Island more 
than a hundred years ago and the shores were 
strewn with peas. 

The Easter festivities are the last until the 
Harvest Festival, when the fishermen bring 
some creels and lines and a few fish to adorn 
the fishermen’s aisle in St. Mary’s ancient 
church—and there are black looks for any 
woman who sits in their aisle. But once in 
five or ten years there is a wedding on the 
Island, and tradition can have full fling, when 


a little before two o’clock in the afternoon the 
bridegroom and his best man make their way 
through the village to the church, and are 
followed a little later by the bride attired in: 

Something old and something new, 

Something borrowed and something blue— 
and her bridesmaids. Bride and bridegroom 
must not meet on the wedding morning. 

Then, when as man and wife, they come 
out of the church into the graveyard, two old 
fishermen in fishing togs await them on either 
side of the Petting Stone, which is the stone 
socket and base of a pre-Conquest cross : 
perhaps one of those splendid crosses erected 
to the memory of St. Cuthbert by one or other 
of the bishops that succeeded him on Lindis- 
farne. Taking the bride by her arms, the two 
old men help her to jump over the stone, the 
best man obliging with ten shillings apiece for 
the good luck they will have brought her with 
a clean jump. But full toll has not yet been 
paid to tradition, for the churchyard gates have 
been secured with fishing tow-ropes. At the 
gates sits the oldest of the fishermen, and not 
until the bridegroom has handed over another 
ten shillings does he out with his clasp-knife 
and slash through the ropes. Outside, two 
ranks of wild-fowlers and fisher-lads are waiting 
to fire off their ‘‘twelve-bores’’—that spirit- 
frightening ceremony to be found in one form 
or another from the Faroe Isles to Tierra del 
Fuego—while the children are gathered in the 
Market Square beyond to scramble for the 
handfuls of coins tossed to them by the best man. 

And now the bridegroom may escort his 
bride through the village to her old home, 
where before entering, however, a napkin is 
placed on her head and a plate with a piece of 
cake thrown over her, good care being taken to 
break the plate, for it would be an ill-omen for 
her married happiness were it not broken. 
Finally, while the wedding reception is in pro- 
gress, the long-suffering best man hands over 
another forty shillings to the gunners (still 
busily frightening spirits) with which they may 
enjoy a night in dance-hall and inns. 


And so to Christmas Eve (and a tradition 
from the Crusades) when the boys and girls, 
dressed up in all the old clothes and top-hats 
they can lay hands on, and with their faces 
blacked, enter every house on the Island, 
reciting these lines: 

Red sticks! Red stones ! 

pack of fools : 

A pack of fools behind the door. 

“Slasher,’’ Slasher is my name. 

A sword and pistol by my side, I hope to 

win the game. 

You, sir! I, sir! Take up your sword and 

fight, sir ! 
And now singing : 

Once I was dead, but now I’m alive: 

Happy be the doctor who made me alive. 

We'll all shake hands and we'll fight no 

more, 

We'll be as good as soldiers have ever been 

before. 
And follow this with : 

Christmas is coming, the goose is getting fat, 

Please put a penny in the old man’s hat; 

If you haven’t got a penny, a ha’penny 

will do, 

If you haven’t got a ha’penny, God bless 

you ! 

On Hogmanay morning another ancient 
tradition is perpetuated when once again the 
children visit each house, carrying baskets in 
which to put gifts of apples, oranges or cakes, 
which they solicit with this rhyme : 

Get up old wife and shake your feathers ! 

Don’t you think that we are beggars ! 

Little children come to play, 

Please will you give us our Hogmanay ! 
At night the inns provide free suppers—tra- 
ditionally of salt-beef or meat-pies, potatoes 
and swedes, pickled onions and _ beetroot, 
mince-pies, and a glass of beer—before one and 
all set out to see the New Year in with the 
familiar North British ceremony of First- 
footing: black or red hair being the lucky 
colour on this Island, and a lump of coal 
placed on the fire the gift of fortune. 


Here comes in a 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PLAN TO ENLIVEN 
CRICKET 


11 R,—I was very glad to read in your 
» issue of March 25, which has just 
reached me here in Southern Kho- 
desia, Colonel Baggallay’s proposals 
for enlivening cricket. I have been 
making similar suggestions for some 
years, but was always told by old- 
stagers that it was ‘“‘not cricket.”’ In 
addition to brightening cricket, such a 
plan would enable spectators to see 
both sides in the field, and would re- 
duce the effect of the luck of the toss. 

[ would, however, suggest an ad- 
dition : if the last period is cut short 
by weather, the result should be de- 
cided by the average rate of scoring 
throughout the match. Also, if a first 
innings comes to an end during one of 
the periods, the batting side should 
continue with its second innings until 
its period is finished. 

When I have pointed out that 
this would make cricket more attrac- 
tive, and would draw bigger “‘ gates,” 
my critics say one should not pander 
to the masses. But, first-class cricket 
cannot be carried on without gate 
money, and surely those who pay the 
piper should have a right to a bright 
tune rather than a funeral dirge. They 
pay for entertainment and not bore- 
dom. 

Mr. George Mann’s team have 
shown us out here what can be done 
in the way of bright cricket—but how 
rare it is!—R. A. SturGeEon, 17, 
Cardiff Avenue, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. 


HOW THE CUCKOO 
MAKES ITS CALL 


Srr,—Recently I heard a cuckoo call- 
ing, and, without disturbing it, was 
able to approach to within fifteen yards 
of the oak tree where it had its perch. 
There I got my binoculars on to it. 
In view of the description of the call 
in the Handbook of British Birds (‘It is 
uttered with bill closed or almost so, 
but sometimes with bill open and shut 
at each call’), the following notes 
may interest your readers. 

The bird, in uttering the first 
syllable of the call, opened and shut 
its bill with great rapidity; the sound 
was whirring in character, rather like 
that of a clock about to strike the 
hour. The ‘“‘oo,’”’ on the other hand, 
was a dove-like note, made with the 
bill tightly shut. 

I witnessed the making of some 
fifteen to twenty calls, and on each 
occasion the procedure was the same. 

G. M. P. BrEames, Cairn House, 
Willaston, Nantwich, Cheshire. 


THE DEVIL OF! 
LIMPLEY STOKE ~~ 


Str,—I enclose a photograph of the 
stone figure known locally as the Devil 
of Limpley Stoke, or the Old Lad of 





Westwood, which 
to the turret staircase projecting 
above the font in the south-west 
angle of the church at Westwood, 
near Bradford-on-Avon, Wiltshire. 

Westwood, so the story goes, is 
one of the places where, each time the 
builders started their work, the Devil 
moved the stones to another site at 
the top of a hill overnight. After some 
days of this the Norman builders took 
the hint and were not bothered by Lim 
again. 

This Devil has a cavernous mouth 
and scaly wingsextended. Records show 
that the figure was coloured red and 
black in the middle of the last century, 
but this colour has been removed. The 
worn inscription reads “‘ Resist Me and 
I will Flee.’’ The cross between the 
first two words symbolises the custom 
of making the sign of the Cross during 
temptation to drive the Devil away. 

My other photograph depicts the 
church, the tower of which was built 
in the 15th century by John Hor- 
ton, a Bradford clothier, a corner of 


forms a_ corbel 


whose contemporary manor house is 
visible on the right. The rest of the 
church is mainly 15th-century, though 
the chancel, which possesses a double 
piscina and a north lancet window, 
dates from the 13th century, and the 
roof is Georgian.— REECE WINSTONE, 
Henbury Hill, Bristol. 


BREWERS AND LONDON 
INN SIGNS 


Str,—Your admirable paper, though 
it is chiefly concerned with country 
life, is always good enough to give us 
Londoners a fair hearing. 

I was delighted with the photo- 
graphs of inn signs by Country-lover 
published in your issue of April 8, and 
I long to accompany Mr. 
Douglas Thomson, of 
Whitbread’s (April 22), 
on what sounds an idyl- 
lic pilgrimage round the 
pubs of Kent. It was 
not, however, about 
beautiful Tenterden or 
Cranbrook, or about 
Godmanstone in Dorset, 
or the lovely old Hay- 
cock at ‘‘Wansford, in 
England”’ that I wrote 
my letter. I was plead- 
ing for the relief of the 
drab ugliness of some of 
the streets of Bermond- 
sey and Battersea, of 
Clerkenwell and Clap- 
ham. They cry out for 
beauty and gaiety. 

Sir Charles Tenny- 
son’s letter (April 8) 
cheers me a little—a very 





BOYS CATCHING BIRDS: 
OF 1867 BY H. 
See letter ; The Bird Catcher’s Art 





THE 


little. He has a list of 
seventeen inn signs that 
were hung on their ap- 
propriate houses after 
the Londoner’s England 
Exhibition. Seventeen ? 
And how many hun- 
dreds of London’s count- 
less pubs are not only 
sign-less, but hideous 
examples of bad taste 
in both architecture and 
decoration, their only 
“exhibits’’ blatant ad- 
vertisements of the 
firm’s wares? 


I, too, went to the 
Londoner’s England Ex- 
hibition and was mo- 
mentarily elated. That 
elation has been slowly 
diminishing, as I seem to 
see so little result. 

Perhaps I am unduly impatient, 
but I confess to seeing very few signs 
of outward improvement, even in those 
pubs that have quite recently been 
“done up.”’ 

Of course it is splendid to see 
efforts like those of Messrs. Whitbread 
in the already beautiful villages of 
Kent, but I have yet to be convinced 
that the brewers are doing what they 
can to make their houses improve- 
ments to the street corners of London 

—JOHN CoDRINGTON, 22, Eaton Mews 
South, S.W.1. 


THE BIRD-CATCHER’S ART 
Str,—Though the catching of wild 
birds has now, I am glad to say, 
largely died out in this 
country, your readers 
may be interested in the 
enclosed photographs of 
two paintings by H. C. 
Bryant, showing boys at 
work catching birds 80 
years ago. 

In the first picture, 
the boys, with a cage 
ready open beside them 
for putting their capture 
in and a cloth for cover- 
ing it with, peer from 
behind a tree towards 
their trap, which is vis- 
ible with a bird perched 
on it to the right of and 
beyond the tree. The 
other photograph de- 
picts one of them set- 
ting the trap, which is 
made of five bricks and 


PAINTINGS 
Cc. BRYANT 


See letter 





THE CHURCH AT WESTWOOD, NEAR BRADFORD- 
ON-AVON, WILTSHIRE, 
TURRET STAIRCASE, DEPICTING 
: The Devil of Limpley Stoke 


AND (left) A CORBEL TO 
THE DEVIL 


a stick, while the other looks on. 
LesLieE W. BAyYLey, 27, Promenade, 
Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. 


A CHARM FOR 
SNAKE-BITE 
S1r,—-With reference to Major Jarvis’s 
remarks (April 22) about the treat- 
ment of dogs bitten by adders, an 
experience of mine in India may be of 

interest. 

Some years ago I had come by 
a real snake-stone or zair-morah 
(Persian for poison killer), which came 
from the stomach of a wild goat or 
mar-khor (Persian for snake-eater), 
shot in Chitral, on the North-West 
frontier. This peculiar article, a small 
yellowish oval object like an almond 
kernel, is the talisman used against 
snake-bite by Indian snake-charmers, 
and I relegated it to my stud box. 

A year or two later two golden 
retriever puppies were entrusted to my 
care at Peshawar. One of them was 
badly bitten in the neck by a poisonous 
suake, whose track was clearly visible 
on the dusty floor of the stable where 
the dog was boxed. Instead of apply- 
ing the usual permanganate of potash 
cure I shaved the wound in the neck 
with a razor and snicked a cut with the 
blade between the two fang marks and 
applied the snake-stone to it. The 
stone stuck to the wound like a leech 
until the poison had been entirely 
absorbed. The puppy quickly recov- 
ered from the effects of the bite and 
was none the worse; in fact, he became 
a fine gun-dog and took many prizes, 

The same_ snake-stone  subse- 


quently cured a scorpion bite in the 
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finger of a Government servant at 
Mardan, North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. After use it is cleaned by being 
soaked in a bowl of milk, by which the 
poison is absorbed. 

Though the genuine snake-stone 
comes from the inside of the wild goat, 
other kinds of snake-stone are regu- 
larly used by snake charmers through- 
out India. I have seen an Indian 
snake-charmer effectively apply his 
own snake-stone to a snake-bite in the 
wrist of his son in exactly the same 
way when he was bitten in the act of 
catching a wild snake. But European 
doctors and those in charge of the 
Haftkine Institute, where anti-snake- 
bite serums are prepared, seem to have 
no faith in the application of the 


oriental snake-stone.—E. H. CoBB 
(Lt. Col.), Oak House, Baughurst, 
Hants. 


CAT PLAYING BALL WITH 
PIGEON’S EGGS 


Str,—For some days the other week 
my ‘‘marmalade’’ cat, Roly, who is 
some 8 months old, sat on the lawn 
outside mry window watching the pro- 
ceedings of a pair of pigeons in a yew- 
tree 20 yards away. On the Saturday 
he decided to investigate, with the 
result that, at breakfast time, an egg 
was found in one of my shoes in the 
kitchen. To show how it was done 
he then rushed out of the window and 
up the tree, returning with a second 
egg carefully carried in his mouth. 

I have no doubt he thought he had 
discovered the source of ping-pong 
balls, his favourite amusement (one 
is kept on my table in a small glass 
ash tray, which he ladles out with his 
paw on to the floor when he feels like 
a game), for having deposited the 
eggs safely indoors he proceeded to 
play ball with them. 

And what was rather remarkable 
to me was that®he seemed to realise 
that the eggs required much more 
careful handling than the balls.- 
Z. H. BEAVER, Whitchurch House, 
Tavistock, Devon. 


A LANDSCAPE FOR 

IDENTIFICATION 
From Lord Mackintosh of Halifax 
S1r,—I wonder if any of your readers 
can help me to identify the scene de- 
picted in the landscape by John 
Crome of which I enclose a photo- 
graph. It has always been known 
as Landscape in Wales and was so 
called at the Old Masters Exhibition at 
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A BERKSHIRE BASKET-MAKER WITH THE RAW MATERIAL 
OF HIS CRAFT 
See latter ; Willows for Baskets 


the Academy in 1876; and it may well 
be a Welsh scene. On the other hand, 
it could just as easily be in Cumberland 
or in Derbyshire, for Crome, of course, 
visited both districts. 

In the painting the high cliff on 
the right looks very like the limestone 
of Derbyshire.—MacKINTOSH OF 
HALIFAX, Flat 41, 55, Park Lane, 
London, W.1. 

[The scene looks as though it 
might be the valley of the Derwent 
below High Tor near Matlock. We 
were not aware, however, that Crome 
painted in Derbyshire, although he 
visited North Wales and the Lake 
District.—ED. ] 





A RIVER SCENE BY JOHN CROME 
See letter: A Landscape for Identification 


SHROPSHIRE 
CLOCKMAKERS 


S1r,—In Collectors’ Questions of April 
22 you state that you have been un- 
able to find any record of W. Bullock, 
clockmaker, of Oswestry. For some 
years I have been collecting material 
about Shropshire clockmakers, and I 
find from my nctes that Oswestry par- 
ish registers record the burial at Aston 
on November 13, 1742, of William Bul- 
lock, clockmaker, of Wootton, which is 
a hamlet some three miles south-east 
of the town. An eight-day long-case 
clock by this maker, with brass dial 
and only one hand, was recorded in 





Bye-Gones, February 18, 1903—pos 
bly the same clock as that referred 
by your correspondent. 

In addition to the Edward Bi 
lock, of Oswestry, mentioned | 
you and recorded in Baillie’s Wax 
makers and Clockmakers of the Worl 
there were at least four other cloc! 
makers named Bullock at work 
Shropshire during the 18th century 
Gil. Bullock, of Bishop’s Castle, 1727- 
37; Jeremiah Bullock and Edmun 
Bullock, of Ellesmere, in the 1740s: 
and Richard Bullock, also of Elles- 
mere, who died in 1790. Only one of 
these (Edmund) is recorded by Baillie. 
—L. C. Lioyp, Shackerley, Wenlock 
Road, Shrewsbury, Shropshire. 


WILLOWS FOR BASKETS 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph, taken 
on a Berkshire by-road, of a basket- 
maker setting to work on £30-worth 
of home-grown willows. Two or three 
years ago it was stated in the House 
of Commons (and there was subse- 
quently a reference to the figures in 
CounTRY LIFE) that we imported 
3,000 tons of willows a year, mostly 
from Argentina, at an approximate 
cost of £300,000, and that, so far, the 
only tangible product from the excel- 
lent willow-growing experiments at 
Long Ashton, near Bristol, had been 
the hybrids which had been exported 
to Argentina to found the industry 
which provided our imports. It would 
be interesting to know whether any 
action is being considered, in the light 
of Argentina’s general attitude to 
trade with this country, to encourage 
the cultivation of willows at home. 
Our basket willow acreage fell from 
about 9,000 acres to about 2,000 acres 
between the two world wars. 

To avoid any misunderstanding 
I will add that I grow no willows and 
have no potential willow-growing land. 
—J. W., Berkshire. 


PROBLEMS OF LONDON’S 
STARLING ROOSTS 
S1r,—Mr. Lockett, in his article of 
April 22 on what happened, or rather 
on what did not happen, to London’s 
starlings when the lights went up, 
threw a spotlight on their apparent 
indifference to neon tubes. But there 
are other and even more interesting 

problems. 

Quite a lot is known of the 
history of this roosting habit, but there 
is remarkably little exact, or even 
approximate, information about the 
number of birds using Trafalgar 
Square or any of the other London 
roosts. Although the _ spectacular 
flocks are to be seen in autumn and win- 
ter, there are very few weeks in the 
year when the roosts are completely 
deserted, but there are no records of 
how the numbers fluctuate from month 
to month. There is even a difference 
of opinion as to whether the winter 
flocks are composed of British resi- 
dents or immigrant birds from the 
Continent. 

Since last December a small group 
of members o: the London Natural 
History Society have been trying to 
solve some of these problems by mak- 
ing regular counts in Trafalgar Square 
and by catching and marking the 
birds roosting on the ledges above an 
office window. Most of the roosting 
places in the Square are inaccessible, 
but some of the ledges in Northumber- 
land Avenue and Whitehall can be 
reached and the birds caught with 
a small net. Before being released again 
the birds are marked with an alumi- 
nium ring and have their measure- 
ments and weight taken and details 
of plumage, sex and colour of bill 
noted. 

I believe this to be the first time 
that any of London’s starlings have 
been trapped at their roost, and if 
enough can be ringed we expect to get 
recoveries which may solve the mys- 
tery of their origin. Unfortunately, 
the office we are using is on the fringe 
of the main roosts, and if any reader 
has a room with starlings roosting on 
the window ledges and is willing to 

(Continued on page 1067) 
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By Direction of The Earl of Ducte. 

Owing to acquisition of the Mansion 
TORTWORTH COURT, FALFIELD 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
20 miles Bath, Cirencester, Bristol and Gloucester. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


Important Auction Sale on the Premises of the 


CONTENTS 


including antique and period furniture, including many 
rare pieces of halls, reception and entertaining rooms, 


Great Britain shows her Wares furnishings of 53 bed and dressing rooms. 





CLOCKS, TAPESTRIES, WORKS OF _ ART, 


Once more, British Industry displays to the world the products of 
OVER 100 ORIENTAL RUGS AND CARPETS, 


its skill and, once again, the Westminster Bank has set up a special 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Louis XVI Chairs, 


office at each section of the British Industries Fair for the 
Sheraton Sideboard, William and Mary Cabinet. 


convenience of exhibitors and visitors. The services of the Bank 
are in daily demand to finance every sort of industrial and IMPORTANT LIBRARY. 

commercial transaction. In particular, it renders considerable Decorative porcelain, glass, oriental figures, paintings, 
engravings, silver, plate, ivory, linen, domestic and 


assistance to those who trade abroad and its services in this ; 
pleasure ground equipment. 


direction are described in a booklet which has just been issued. If 
you are interested in overseas trade ask at any branch for a Catalogues ready May 5. Price 2)-. View May 11 to 13 
copy of The Foreign Business Service of the Westminster Bank. SALE MAY 17 to JUNE 1, 1949. Daily at 11 o'clock. 


Auctioneers : 


HOWES, LUCE, WILLIAMS & CO. 


British /ndustries Fair Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire (Tel. 191). 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 





LONDON (Olympia and Earl’s Court) and BLRMINGHAM 


























By Appointment Naval Outfitters ) iy to H.M. The King 













? ’ Hand made fully proofed 
peer eenr. hard felt hat 
artists in silver, have now 
turned their hands to the 
production of fine cutlery ir 
stainless steel. In this new 
| medium you can have a 
complete set of Jensen's 
cutlery for six people (55 
pieces) for only £35 Sports felt with 
felt band 


Gieves 


Li wi Te oe 
Established 1785 


Tailors - Hatters - Hoszers 
27 OLD BOND STREET - LONDON - W.1 


BRANCHES AT:—PORTSMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON, BOURNEMOUTH, 
CHATHAM, BATH, WEYMOUTH, PLYMOUTH, LIVERPOOL, 
EDINBURGH, LONDONDERRY, MALTA GIBRALTAE 


1S NEW BOND STREET WI opposite Grafton Street 





LRN ETAL EMTS CO 

















AN OLD CHEESE MOULD BEARING THE 


ROYAL COAT OF ARMS 
See letter: For Royal Cheeses 


help I should be very glad to hear from 
him. 

It is often said that each indivi- 
dual starling has its own special place 
on the roosting ledge, to which it 
returns night after night. We ‘‘sweep”’ 
the same ledges on each visit, and have 
not yet recaptured a bird, so the 
theory is at present unconfirmed. 

Counts are made of all the birds 
roosting on the Admiralty Arch. At 
the last count, made on April 20, there 
were 1,143 birds on the ledges and 
capitals, almost exactly the same 
number as on February 18 and on 
intervening dates. This is in itself 
rather a problem, as by now British 
resident starlings are mainly roosting 
in their nesting holes and the Conti- 
nental immigrants ought to have 
returned home.—E. R. PARRINDER, 
27, Gwalior House, Chase Road, N.14. 


CHESS-MEN CARVED OUT 
OF CANDLES 


Sir,—With reference to Lt.-Col. 
Houghton’s letter in your issue of 
April 22, in 1913 the late Herbert 
Farjeon and I spent a fortnight in 
Venice and, wanting to play chess of 
an evening and not finding any set 
of chess-men in the old city, we bought 
a packet of candles and proceeded to 
carve our own pieces. At first they 
were somewhat crude, but the cap- 
tured men pleasantly beguiled each of 
us while the other was thinking out 
his next move.—CLIFFORD Bax, 
Albany, W.1. 


AN OUTSIZE WITCH’S 
BROOM 

Str,—With reference to your corres- 
pondence about the parasitic growths 
on trees known as witches’ brooms, 
I enclose a photograph of a particu- 
larly fine example on a lime tree in 
the churchyard at Ruthin, Denbigh- 
shire. So far as one can tell, it is one 
growth that originated in the right- 
hand tree and spread to the other, 
rather than two separate growths that 
have coalesced.—CoUNTRYMAN, Old 
Colwyn, North Wales. 


FOR ROYAL CHEESES 


Srtr,—With reference to the photo- 
graph of a mould used for a cheese 
presented to Queen Victoria (April 8), 
your readers may be interested to see 
a photograph of another cheese mould 
(or chessel, to give it its correct name), 
bearing the Royal coat of arms. The 
College of Arms cannot date this speci- 
men with certainty, but consider it 
was probably made before the Union 
of 1707. 

When I purchased it, its use 
seemed to have been long forgotten 
under multitudinous layers of paint, 
applied by successive misguided decor- 
ators, who had treated it as a heraldic 
device, ignoring the fact that the coat 
of arms appeared in reverse. Its 
stripping presented a formidable task, 
but the clarity and depth of the mould 
are now fully restored and show that 
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its total diameter of 18% 
ins. is formed from a 
single piece of chestnut. 
—Epwarp H. PInTo, 
Oxhey Drive, near North- 
wood, Middlesex. 


18th-CENTURY 
LODGE-TOWER 


Str,—In the article on 
Kings Weston, Glouces- 
tershire, in COUNTRY 
Lire of April 30, 1927, 
there was no reference to 
the lodge-tower or belve- 
dere, in the boundary 
wall of the park at a 
place known as Penpole 
Point, commanding the 
view of the Bristol 
Channel for which Kings 
Weston was famed in the 
18th century. It is, or 
was, a charming build- 
ing, of which I send you 
an old photograph, and 
I should be interested 


to know whether you _ consider 
it to have been designed by 
Vanbrugh. 


On re-visiting it for the first time 
since the war I found it in a shocking 
condition. I believe a big gun was 
sited close by, which no doubt shook 
the structure. But much wilful dam- 
age also appears to have been com- 
mitted. The balustrade on the top 
and the balcony on the first floor have 
gone, together with the drum-shaped 
ornaments at the angles. Slabs as 
large as grave stones are strewn about, 
and both the tower and the lower part 
(formerly a dwelling) are roofless. 
Moreover, the surroundings are now 
coveted with huts. 

I understand that the attention of 
the Lord Mayor of Bristol has been 
drawn to what is taking place, so that 
steps to safeguard the building may be 
hoped for.—RotHa Mary Cray. 

{Since the sale of the Kings Weston 
estate after the death of the late Dr. 
Napier Miles, the future of the whole 
historic property, with the Vanbrugh 
house and fine gardens, has been in 
jeopardy. This interesting lodge or 
belvedere would certainly appear to be 
contemporary with the builder of the 
house, Sir Edward Southwell (d. 
1729), for it is quite in the Vanbrugh 


manner. But that is not to suggest 
it was designed by Sir John. 


Southwell became an amateur archi- 
tect, and there was preserved in the 
house a MS. volume called Designs 
by Sir John Vanbrugh for Kings Weston, 
which are regarded as_ having 
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largely been by Southwell, 
with contributions from 
Townsend, of Oxford, the 
builder, Price, of Wands- 
worth, and others. It is 
significant that among 
them is a drawing by 
Colin Campbell for a 
gateway with a chamber 
over. It was apparently 
not executed, and the 
probability is that South- 
well himself designed 
this belvedere to take 
its place. If, as we be- 
lieve is proposed, much 
of the estate may be used for housing, 
an effort should be made to preserve 
this visually attractive building and 
to incorporate it in the lay-out. 
Ed.] 


WHAT IS IT? 


S1r,—I wonder if any of your experts 
can identify the object of which I en- 
close a rough sketch. I do not know 
its history, but it probably belonged to 
my father-in-law, who served in India 
from the time of the Mutiny.—J. 
StysForD, Captain, R.N., Soundings, 
Brockenhurst, Hants. 
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BRASS 





UNIDENTIFIED OBJECT PROBABLY OF 


INDIAN ORIGIN 
See letter; What Is It? 


and my father rented the most wes- 
terly three acres of Beddington Park 
which ran down to the mill-pond, 
which we called the Lake. In 1896, 
when I was 6, I had become acquainted 
with lobsters when on holiday in 
Devon, and I remember telling my 
father shortly after our return that 
I had seen a small brown baby lobster 
crawling over the mud in the Lake. 
Thus I came to know my first crayfish. 

As to trout, some fishing society 
tried putting rainbows into the Bed- 
dington Park water, and I well 
remember my father rescuing two 





THE BELVEDERE AT KINGS WESTON, NEAR BRISTOL 
See letter: 18th century Lodge-tower 


FISH IN THE RIVER 
WANDLE 


Sir,—It may interest readers of 
Trophies of a Famous Angling Society 
(April 15) to know that I have seen cray- 
fish as wellas troutin the River Wandle. 

As a boy I lived between 1896 and 
1905 in the last house (then called 
Breakhurst) in Beddington on the 


Beddington-Wallington Green road, 





A WITCH’S BROOM IN THE CHURCHYARD AT RUTHIN, 
DENBIGHSHIRE 


See letter: An Outsize Witch’s Broom 


from suffocation in the mud that 
collected at the weir just above the 
Lake. He also tried to rear some trout 
fry in a stream on the other side of the 
lake, but the flood water carried away 
the netting and they were all lost. 

Are there still leeches in the 
Wandle? Although there were not any 
in our part of the stream, I used to see 
them in the part that ran through the 
recreation ground near the_gasworks 
at West Croydon.—H. O. COLLYER 
(Major), Whitesands, Hever, Eden- 
bridge, Kent. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 
Trees for Towns.—I see from his 
interesting article The Englishman’s 
Attitude to Trees (April 1) that Mr. 
J. D. U. Ward approves of pruning. 
When trees are planted in towns only 
those species which never grow large 
enough to require pruning should be 
chosen. Never should such trees as 
black poplars, which break easily, be 
planted where damage might be done. 
—TERENCE HeEywoop, Walberton 
House, near Arundel, Sussex. 
Toad-in-the-Hole in Belgium.— 
The other evening a Belgian woman 
here, seeing the photograph accom- 
panying the letter, A Tudor Game, 
(April 1) exclaimed : “‘ There’s a Toad- 
in-the-Hole. As a child I used to play 
that game in my grandfather’s garden 
outside Brussels.’-—WENDELL HER- 
BRUCK, Canton, Ohio, U.S.A. 

A View of Mount Edgcumbe. 
Apropos of your illustration of Mount 
Edgcumbe, Cornwall (April 22), both 
this and the companion subject were 
engraved in circular form with the 
“frame.’’—V. PHILIP SABIN, 49, Wood- 
ville Gardens, Ealing, W.5. 

The photograph on page 851 of 
our issue of April 15 was taken at 
Newnham, Kent, not: Newenden. 
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GAME IN THE SUDAN 


By LIEUT.-COL. ARTHUR FORBES 


T the Fauna Conference in Nairobi, in 
A 1947, it was forecast that if the popula- 
tion continued to increase at the present 
rate, in most African territories there would 
soon be no game left except in parks and 
reserves. It was recommended that each country 
should try to set aside 5 per cent. of its land for 
permanent National Parks. 

In the Sudan National Parks cover only! per 
cent., at present, but the circumStancesare rather 
different from those of other countries. There 
are vast waterless areas which are never likely 
to be fit for man or beast; there are also many 
thousands of square miles, which, although 
owing to seasonal flooding or other reasons are 
unsuitable for development for human use, can 
yet carry large stocks of wild game. It seems 
likely, therefore, that the Sudan will still be able 
to keep its fauna when that of other countries 
has gone down before the advance of civilisation, 
or is confined in parks. In spite of this every 
effort is being made to find other suitable areas 
for National Parks and game reserves. Already 
several have been selected and approval for their 
creation is being sought. 

There are, at present, two National Parks 
and eleven game reserves. The Dinder Park 
lies on either side of the River Dinder, on the 
Sudan-Abyssinian border, between latitudes 
12 degs. and 13 degs., and comprises about 
2,470 square miles. It is a natural game habitat. 
Although it was heavily poached during the war 
and the two following years it is now strictly 
preserved and stocks of game are reaching pre- 
war levels. It contains the following species of 
game animals: elephant, hippo, giraffe, roan, 
Tora and Jackson hartebeest, tiang, kudu, reed- 
buck, waterbuck, bushbuck, buffalo, Soemmer- 
rings gazelle, oribi and warthog, in addition to 
lion, leopard and striped and spotted hyena. 
A belt of high ground runs alongside the river 
bank for most of its length, and a comparatively 
thick forest affords shade and cover for the 
animals. Farther back from the river the ground 
is lower, and marshes afford splendid grazing. 
Still farther inland the country is less pleasant, 
with cracked soil, but the acacia trees that 
cover it are the favourite food of the giraffe. 

The Southern Park, which lies in the South- 
west Sudan, is considerably larger and covers 
7,800 square miles, and has considerable variety 
of terrain. Its inhabitants include all the 
Dinder fauna except kudu, Tora hartebeest and 
Soemmerrings gazelle, and there are most impor- 
tant additions in the Derby eland, black and 
white rhinoceros and white-eared cob. There are 
also small belts of gallery forest, where colobus 
monkey and bushpig still survive a hundred 
miles from their nearest relatives. 

This part, for some reason, does not seem 


WHITE RHINO NEAR NIMULE ON 


popular with animals, and it does not carry any- 
thing like the numbers to be found in the Dinder; 
but it covers a large area and will become more 
valuable as advancing civilisation drives the 
animals from their old haunts. 

The game reserves have been made for 
various reasons, some to protect a special species 
that was in danger of extermination, some to 
preserve the wild life round a town or beside a 
road where it can be seen by travellers, and 
others to give protection to all species. Wherever 
suitable they are also made forest reserves so 
that the whole area is preserved intact. 

It is now of vital importance that the 
Sudanese who are preparing to take over the 
administration of their country should learn to 
appreciate the fauna, which is one of their 
country’s most valuable heritages. It is, there- 
fore, a great pity that almost all the game areas 
are so inaccessible. A National Park such as that 
at Nairobi would give the citizens of Khartoum 
and Omdurman an opportunity to see the animals 
for which their country is famous. Unfortun- 
ately, the surroundings of the two great cities 
are bare, unhospitable desert, and the nearest 
game in any quantity is in the Dinder Park, 300 
miles away and as yet difficult to reach, though 
it is hoped to improve the roads when mechan- 
ical equipment becomes available. 





A SOLITARY BULL BUFFALO 





THE BORDERS OF THE SUDAN AND 
UGANDA 


The Southern Park is even more distant, 
for it is 400 miles from Juba and is completely 
cut off during the rainy season. At present, any 
trip to see the country’s game animals must be 
in the nature of a major enterprise, though the 
numbers and varieties of beasts that can be seen 
in their natural surroundings make the effort 
well worthwhile to a Nature lover. 

More accessible areas are now being sought, 
and one near Nimule, where the Nile leaves the 
Sudan to enter Uganda, has recently been 
reconnoitred and may eventually become a Park 
or reserve. It has much to recommend it: 
accessibility, game animals, scenic beauty and 
ease of demarcation. Moreover, it is uninhabited 
and is unlikely to be required for human devel- 
opment. It lies on the west bank of the Nile for 
its first 25 miles in Sudan Territory; the Nile, 
and a steep range of hills which separate it from 
Uganda, form the southern, eastern and western 
boundaries; and the River Kaya runs down to 
the Nile through a deep channel to mark the 
northern end. 

The valley through which the Nile runs is 
framed by a range of hills on either bank, and 
at one place, the Fula rapids, the river tears 
through a gorge which is only 30 metres wide in 
places, and presents a truly wonderful sight. On 
the east bank the hills come down close to the 
Nile, but on the west they lie back from five to 
ten miles from it. The country rises gently in 
a series of plateaux up to the foot of the hills, 
which are often cut by steep ravines leading 
down to the Nile. These ravines are thickly 
wooded, but the plateaux are open, with 
occasional large trees and some thorny scrub. 
The grass is short and in the heat of the day 
the wild animals congregate under the large 
trees to rest, making it a very easy place to 
see game. The elephant, one of Nature’s 
best engineers, have constructed and main- 
tained paths along the slopes of easy walking. 

The white rhinoceros, one of the world’s 
rarest animals, abounds here and can be seen 
without difficulty, and buffalo, elephant and 
hippo are also present in good numbers. 
Antelope, although not numerous, are repre- 
sented by Jackson hartebeest, Uganda cob, 
bushbuck, duiker and oribi. 

The white rhino will be the great attraction. 
I have not heard of any other place in the world 
where one can be absolutely sure of seeing them. 
From the moment one crosses by the small 
rowing-boat ferry, near Nimule to the west bank, 
their traces begin; paths lead back from the 
river to the hills and very soon one comes across 
tracks, a little later dung scrapes and then, 
suddenly, one comes round a corner and one or 

(Continued on page 1071) 
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olloway Erothers 





Silhouettes 


An Invitation to 16 Grafton Street 
to view a large and important collection of Silhouette 
portraits formed principally from the celebrated 
Wellesley and Burdett-Coutts collection which is being 
exhibited in our Showrooms until May 20th. These 
are available for purchase at prices ranging from two 
to twenty-five guineas. A catalogue will be sent on 





request. 
Members of the British Antique Dealers Association. as — . = ° 
H. BLAIRMAN & SONS LTD., 16 GRAFTON STREET, Period Decoration and Furnishing 
LONDON, W.1 43 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET 
and at 12 MONTPELLIER PARADE - HARROGATE GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.| 
; a aaa ow HEAD-OFFICE: BRIDGE WHARF, MILLBANK, S.W.!. Tel.: GRO. 3962-3-4-5. 














Three-in-One for Complete 


Home Entertainment 


BY APPOINTMENT, MAKERS OF ELECTRIC 
LIGHT FITTINGS TO H.M.KING GEORGE V!. 


Superb in performance, beautiful as furniture, the 
new R.G.D. Three-in-One covers the entire range of 
broadcast and recorded entertainment with Radio, 


You have a lovely 
picture, you must 
light it. Television and Gramophone. These instruments are 


designed to stand alone or to be grouped in any desired 


We specialise in the Light- 
ing of all things beautiful, 
and cater for those with 


arrangement. As an alternative to the Television 
Receiver a high fidelity speaker console is available. 


Your R.G.D. dealer will gladly demonstrate the 





Taste. Three-in-One at your convenience. 
ALLOM BROTHERS LE” , p , 
LIGHTING SPECIALISTS / 
Telephone : Telegraph : 

LIBERTY Lombard Road, ALLECTOR 

7636-7-8 Morden Rd., S. W.19. WIMBLE 

~mensensignnstiin Sue Pate RADIO GRAMOPHONE DEVELOPMENT CO. LTD. 
rosin nce BRIDGNORTH - SHROPSHIRE 
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May. 


The British Industries Fair opens in London 
and Birmingham early in May. This great display reflects the skill and 
resourcefulness of the people of this country in providing the exports so 
essential to our national well-being. Many exhibitors enjoying an 
international reputation can recall their first steps, some as smiths in 
the Midlands, some as other craftsmen there or elsewhere, and not a 
few will remember the aid and support received from the Midland Bank. 
Today the Bank is as ready to meet the needs of those whose require- 
ments are modest as it is to transact business for the great industrialists. 
From over 2,000 branches and from stands at the exhibition the Midland 
Bank offers its services to all having need of them. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


1949 
































Good old 
JOHNNIE 


cova ever 11 HOHOUTTTUITTELEEEEEEEET TH 





There’s no finer drink than real 
Scotch Whisky; and no finer Scotch 
Whisky than Johnnie Walker. 


Born 1820 — still going strong. 


MAXIMUM PRICES 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association : 
**RED LABEL” 33/4 per bottle, 17/5 half-bottle. 
‘* BLACK LABEL” 35/4 per bottle. 








Convairtravel means luxury flying at 5 miles a 
minute .. . it means pressurised and air-conditioned 


cabins . . . extra stewardess service . . . even more 
luxurious armchair seating. These wonderful new 
300 m.p.h. Convairliners are now operating on most 
of the K.L.M. European routes. Book now for summer 
travel to Holland, Switzerland, Scandinavia, Italy, 


Germany, Greece, Spain and Portugal. 


CLA. 
Ki! hot caccmnte 


pO 





Reservations from all Air Travel 
Agents or K.L.M. Royal Dutch 
Airlines, 202/4 Sloane Street, 
S.W.1. (Tel. Kensington 8111) 
and at Manchester, Glasgow 
and Dublin. 















STEPRUVA x9 
The supreme 
racing Binocular 
with coated lenses 


and rapid focusing. 














PRICE £30. 
ROSS 
LonpoNn 
Ross Binoculars—obtainable everywhere. 
DISTRIBUTORS : BARNET ENSIGN ROSS LIMITED, LONDON, €E.17 
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E. H. Nightingale 


“THERE IS A BREEDING HERD OF ELEPHANTS WHICH MUST BE TREATED WITH CAUTION” 


two of these great beasts will be standing there, 
peering suspiciously at the intruder. They stand 
for perhaps 30 seconds, and then galumph away. 
Give them a minute or two, see that the wind is 
right and then follow cautiously, and if one is 
quiet and patient they will soon be within 
camera range. One that I found, a solitary 
female, was accompanied by a male warthog 
who obviously acted as sentry. I shall always 
regret that I missed their portrait through 
getting over confident and moving to avoid some 
grass that was in the way. There is a breeding 
herd of elephants, which must be treated with 
caution. But the buffalo seem to be tame and 
one can easily approach to within telephoto-lens 
range. 

Colonel Stanton, the acting Game Warden, 
recently saw three rhino in the park which he 
was able to identify as being of the black species. 
There can be no doubt about the identification, 
as besides the difference in shape of their faces 
and the base of the horns the white species are 
grass feeders, whereas the black eat leaves and 
twigs. Moreover, their dung can be readily 
distinguished. The appearance of black rhino on 
the west bank is intriguing. Formerly it was 
always thought that the black rhino was con- 
fined to the east bank. But in 1947, Dr. 
Benzon, who was collecting for the Copenhagen 
Museum, shot a black rhino north of Wau, 500 
miles to the west of the River. Since then there 
have been other reports of tree-eating, quarrel- 
some rhino, thought to be black, and all from 
the Wau area, I think these rhino have probably 
moved over from Lake Chad, but their presence 
close to the west bank presents another problem, 
although Colonel Stanton thinks that the 
“elephant bridge”’ over the Nile at the north end 
of the reserve may be responsible for their 
presence. 

This bridge must be almost one of the 
world’s wonders, and a description of its forma- 
tion, given by Mr. Siricio Iro, a member of the 
Sudan Legislative Assembly, who comes from 
those parts, seems worthy of inclusion. ‘‘ The 
dry crossing usual on the Nile,’”’ he says, “lies 
in Torit district, between the Fula Rapids and 
Shukoli. Its creation is started by the rise of 
the Nile. When it floods the river leaves its 
banks and pours over the country rooting up 
trees and grass and tearing away sections of 


bank. All these materials rejoin the river at the 
Fula rapids, and are swept down many miles 
to the spot where the dry crossing usually 
forms. 

“There, in the middle of the river, is a 
large rock which holds the heavy load of grass 
and trees, and acts as its foundation and after 
6-12 months the bridge is completed and the 
crossing is strong enough to bear the weight of 
men and animals. Two recent bridges lasted 
8 and 10 years. The last one was washed away 
in 1946.”’ 

Colonel Stanton reports that a new bridge 
was almost completed last September, but 
unfortunately it was carried away in a high flood 
in October. Of a previous bridge he writes, 
“When I visited it in the spring of 1938 it gave 
the impression of immense strength and solid- 
arity, and for this reason one could not have 
obtained a satisfactory photograph except from 
the air. Its existence must also affect animal 





movements considerably, for it is certainly solid 
enough to carry elephant, and I suspect its 
presence accounts for three black rhino which I 
observed very clearly in the projected reserve 
on the west bank.”’ 

If approval is obtained for the setting aside 
of this area as a park or reserve, it is hoped that 
passengers on the present Cairo-Nairobi rail and 
steamer journey may be able to visit it. Having 
seen the rhino, the wonderful river scenery, and 
the elephant bridge, they may be encouraged to 
travel farther and see more of the Sudan’s 
wonders. Thanks to the wholehearted support 
of the Sudan Government, and of our progressive 
and sympathetic veterinary department, which 
is prepared to seek for other answers to the 
problems of tsetse and rinderpest, and does not 
clamour for the wholesale slaughter of game seen 
farther south, Sudan game shows no decrease in 
most areas and is worth the trouble and time 
that an expedition to see it demands. 


AN ELEPHANT EMERGING FROM THE NILE AFTER A BATH 
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THE TRIUMPH ROADSTER 32 ,ys. cason crsson 


unrecognisable from the model tested 

earlier, the current Triumph Roadster 
embodies more than one change in its technical 
specification. The Triumph, as is well known, is 
manufactured by the same company that pro- 
duces the Standard Vanguard, so it was no more 
than reasonable to expect some rationalisation 
of their products. The step that has been taken 
is to replace the original Triumph engine and 
gearbox by the identical engine and gearbox that 
are employed on the Vanguard. This has 
entailed sacrificing a four-speed gearbox for 
a three-speed one, but the disadvantages of this 
change have been offset by the slightly increased 
capacity of the engine and its better pulling 
power at low engine speeds. 


\ LTHOUGH in outward appearance it is 





mounted on top of the valve cover, but, as is so 
often true, the oil dip-stick could be lengthened 
with advantage. The engine is fitted with an oil 
filter, but this is of the by-pass type, in which 
only a proportion of the oil is filtered. The crank- 
case breather—for carrying away any expelled 
oil fumes—is connected to the carburetter air 
intake. Thus any danger of fumes entering the 
car is completely avoided, and at the same time 
the oil fumes act as a lubricant for the inlet 
valves and upper cylinders. 

The bodywork of the Roadster should be 
judged as that of an open car that closes, rather 
than vice versa. Primarily, the car, in fact, is 
intended as an open three-seater, the passengers 
being carried abreast on a bench-type seat, but 
a middle armrest is fitted for occasions when the 


THE TRIUMPH ROADSTER. The compact hood and the large rear window are notable 


The chassis design has remained unaltered, 
with the exception of certain detailed stiffening 
up. Chassis rigidity is of particular importance 
on an open car, as the added girder of a steel 
roof is lacking. The actual framework is a com- 
bination of tubes and welded box section. (The 
tube is the strongest type of frame torsionally, 
and the box section is the best at resisting 
impact loads.) Points of great strain are in 
addition strengthened by cross members. The 
independent front suspension is by helical 
springs and wishbones; the rear of the car is 
suspended on semi-elliptic laminated springs. 
The suspension all round is aided by Girling 
hydraulic dampers of the piston type, and roll is 
controlled by the use of torsional anti-sway bar 
on the rear axle. Jacking points are provided 
at the four corners of the chassis to enable the 
car to be jacked up by the portable jack without 
the necessity of grovelling underneath it. 

The brakes are of the new Girling self-ad- 
justing hydrastatic type, with the pedal fitted 
direct to the hydraulic master cylinder. On this 
type of brake no adjustment is required 
throughout the life of the linings, and in addi- 
tion waste movement on the pedal is—for all 
practical purposes—eliminated. This, as well as 
increasing the efficiency of the brakes, reduces 
driving fatigue, as all normal braking can be 
done without one’s moving one’s heel from the 
floor. As only a three-speed gearbox is fitted, 
the steering-column-mounted gear lever has not 
required a hidden gate—as is usual with a four- 
speed box—and the operating lever is of the 
ball type. Both battery and tools are carried 
beneath the bonnet, which is of the normal side- 
opening type which gives ready access to the 
engine and all under-bonnet components. 

The four-cylinder engine, of just over 
2 litres, is provided with pushrod-operated 
overhead valves, and gives the good power out- 
put of 68 brake-horse-power at 4,200 r.p.m. 
Partially owing to the stroke of the engine being 
shorter than is usual on some cars, the reliable 
cruising speed is the high figure, for a car of 
this size, of 70 m.p.h. The oil filler is sensibly 


driver and one passenger only are carried. For 
short journeys an extra two passengers can be 
carried very comfortably in the space normally 
employed for luggage. Two folding seats are 
fitted here, and the opening lid is fitted with 
Triplex panels, which enable it to be used as 
a windscreen. The car can be quickly closed 
without the driver leaving his seat, and the 
hood can be lowered equally quickly and easily. 
There is naturally a blind spot with the hood 
erected, but owing to the compactness of the 
hood this is of little importance. Vision directly 
rearwards is very good owing to the adequate 
width of the rear window, and reversing need be 
no worry, even at night, thanks to the auto- 
matically operated reversing light. 

The performance and handling of the car 
proved to be in keeping with its appearance. 
The actual figures obtained tell their own story, 
but what is not self-evident is the manner in 
which they are produced. The cruising speed, 
for example, can be held, on suitable roads, for 
mile after mile without any apparent effort, and 
normal cross-country journeys can be done in 
surprisingly short times. The ability to return 
good averages over long distances is largely 
assisted by the cornering capabilities of the car, 
especially round the faster type of corner. The 
rather low-geared steering, which brings the 
advantage of lightness of handling, carries the 
disadvantage that small-radius corners require 
deft handling if high speeds are being attempted. 

The car provides a comfortable ride under 
all normal circumstances—at widely different 
speeds and over widely different surfaces. Per- 
haps because the driver is much closer to the 
rear axle than on most present-day cars, certain 
peculiar combinations of road surface and speed 
produce some up-and-down movement. During 
my tests I had the opportunity of trying the 
car during one of our rare heat waves and 
in the following more normal weather. 
I noticed slight water leakage around the hood 
fixings but only during a heavy downpour. The 
car was parked nightly in the open, but it started 
first time each morning, although more than 


one attempt was required before the engin 
settled down to running evenly without stalling 
On the other hand, once the engine was warmed 
up it never required the choke again until th« 
following morning, however long it was left. 

Driving after dark was noticeably pleasant 
owing to the excellent beam provided by th« 
large independently mounted headlamps and 
the easily operated dipping switch in the centre 
of the steering wheel. Certain of the instru- 
ments are rather difficult to see when three are 
carried in the front seat, but this might well be 
a difficulty peculiar to a person of my height. 
On long trips the capacious cubby holes, fitted 
with deceivingly small closing lids, proved most 
useful. While the petrol consumption might 
appear high to some, it should be remembered 
that during my tests the car is almost habitually 
over-driven in an effort to find faults and during 
one short stretch at more normal speeds I ob- 
tained an average of 25 m.p.g., and I have little 
doubt that this could be easily achieved by the 
average owner. 

The theoretical advantages of the new 
braking system are fully borne out in actual 
use ; except for brutalemergency stops all braking 
can, I repeat, be done without moving the heel 
from its normal position. So light is the opera- 
tion that I found normal braking required only 
gentle pressure by the big toe. Owing to the 


inter-relation of the windscreen and the main . 


seat there is no real necessity to raise the hood 
in slight showers; provided normal main road 
speeds are maintained the main windstream 
carries the rain well over one’s head. I found, too, 
that, driving at normal speeds in dry weather with 
the hood lowered, one was not worried by female 
appeals that hair was being ruined. A very 
sensible feature of the equipment, which I had 
occasion to use, is the employment of three 
windscreen wipers to clear the wide screen. 
Apart from helping the driver’s vision on cor- 
ners, it is a real help in reducing nerve strain in 
one’s passengers. Although the car gives an 
impression of great length, the overall dimension 
is just over 14 feet, making it easily possible to 
accommodate in the average garage. That the 
car is truly a three-seater is clear from the 
width of the main seat, which is 50 inches. 

The fine lines, and very good finish, clearly 
inspire, and justifiably so, feelings of pride in the 
average owners of these cars, as I have yet to see 
one with signs of neglect or carelessness. Well 
over 600 miles were covered during my tests, 
and despite deliberate efforts to provoke trouble, 
no signs of weakness arose. The change to the 
larger engine, as in the Vanguard, is more than 
justified by the improved top-gear performance, 
apart from the production and economic advan- 
tages, which must eventually benefit the normal 
motorist. 





THE TRIUMPH ROADSTER 
Makers: The Standard Motor Co., Ltd., Canley, 
near Coventry. 


SPECIFICATION 


Price a £991 Os. 7d.) Brakes Girling hydra- 
(inc. P.T. £216 0s. 7d.) static 
Cubic cap. 2,088 c.c. Suspension —— 
: ront 

4 Ad tai os a ae 
_— nage Track (front) 4 ft. 24 ins. 

Valves Overhead Track (rear) 4 ft. 63 ins. 

B.H.P. 68 at 4,200 r.p.m. | Q’all length 14 ft. 04 ins. 

Carb. .. Solex O’all width 5 ft. 5 ins. 

Ignition .. Lucas coil O'all height 4 ft. 8 ins. 

Oil filter .. By-pass Ground clearance 64 ins. 

anges 16.35 to 1 Turning circle 39 ft. 
st gear .. .35 to Weicht 2° ewt. 

2 7.71 to 1 i 

2nd gear .. ‘ Fuel cap. 10 galls. 

3rd gear .. 4.625 to 1 Oil cap. .. 11 pints 

Reverse .. 16.35 to 1 Water cap. 24 galls. 

Final drive Hypoid bevel| Tyres Dunlop 5.75 x 16 

PERFORMANCE 
Accelera- Max. speed 77.2 m.p.h. 
tion secs. secs. P 

> Mes ese oe 

20-40 Top 11.5 2nd 6.9 22.5 m.p.g. at average speed 
0-60 All gears 24.9 of 45 m.p.h. 





BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 31.5 feet (96 per cent. efficiency) 
RELIABLE CRUISING SPEED: 70 miles per hour 
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BEST TODAY ® STILL BETTER TOMORROW 


irestone 


Ask the man who seéés tyres 


The man who sells tyres knows what’s best for your purpose. It matters 


little to him which make you buy. But it does matter that he satisfies 
his customers. That’s why he’ll be glad to guide your choice—and why 


you can trust his recommendation. 


1949 1073 





FAMOUS IN FIVE CONTINENTS 





“In very few cars, past or present, can one feel so keenly as with this 


Riley that here is a car capable of ambling along a good main road at 60 
to 7o m.p.h. By ambling is meant that there is no sense of mechanical 
effort or suggestion of moving quickly. Yet this speed represents to very 
many people a maximum seldom used in other cars. 

The fact that at such a speed there is a good 20 m.p.h. in reserve means 
a great deal.” vide ‘‘The Autocar’? 


14 litre Saloon £714. Purchase Tax £199.1.8 
100 h.p. 24 litre Saloon £958. Purchase Tax £266.17.2 I 


i x 


f 4 


4 


Riley ao oll ao KE enclualry - ao mmocliin ac KE kaw 


eee 






RIkRE? MOTORS LIMITED COVENTRY —— 
London Showrooms: “‘RILEY CARS”? g5-56 PALL MALL, S.W.1 by fzins| 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd. Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London W.1 ——s 








HE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 


Universally acclaimed and urgently demanded at home 
and overseas, the brilliant new Jaguar is a worthy 


successor to a long line of distinguished forerunners 


THE NEW MARK V — 








The Mark V Saloon and Drophead Coupé ave available on 24 and 3} litr 

chassis—20 new features include : Independent front suspension, hydraulic 

2-leading shoe Girling Brakes, entirely new frame, new Burman re-circulating 
ball-type steering, new transmission system. 
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A heavy duty crawler 


with the lowest overall costs 





THE BRITISH FOWLER MARK VF DIESEL 
Consider the following economies : 


1. PRICE £1060 


2. FUEL CONSUMPTION 
One gallon per hour under average 


5. EASY ACCESSIBILITY 
To all points of adjustment and 
lubrication, 


conditions. 6. LOW DEPRECIATION 
Over the years—The Fowler Mark VF 
. ee cecgy ons is designed and built to ENDURE. 







Reduced to a minimum. One cylinder, 
one piston, no carburettor, no valves, 
no magneto. 

4. INSTANT STARTING 

In the coldest weather by means of 
power cartridge. Give it a tap and 
it goes! 








Delivery 
NOW 














A Product of the 
Marshall Organisation 





Your local Fowler Dealer will be pleased to supply further 
particulars and to give a demonstration for your benefit. 


JOHN FOWLER & CO. (LEEDS) LTD., HUNSLET, LEEDS, 10. 
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‘How to make Large 
Gardens PAY 


Gardeners invited to ‘Ask Mr. Chase’ 


Landowners whose large gardens are fast becoming more of a 
liability than an asset owing to relentlessly rising costs, are earnestly 
invited to submit their problems to Mr. Chase who will be happy 
to advise personally on the profitable solution of their difficulties. 
Mr. Chase’s widely recognised authority on gardening matters is 
based on years of test and research in his experimental grounds at 
Chertsey. His writings and lectures on horticultural subjects are 
highly valued among amateur and professional gardeners all 
over the world, and his Chase Guild already enjoys a Member- 
ship of some 25,000 gardening enthusiasts. 


To ‘Ask Mr. Chase’ commits you to no obligation, but the advice 
and information you obtain may be invaluable in helping you to 
turn your gardening Loss into a worth-while PRorFir. 


The Chase Method Outlined 


Briefly, the Chase Method includes the Intensive Cultivation of Crops 
by Cloches, Greenhouses, Frames, Soil-treatment, Composting, Succes- 
sional planting and cropping, etc. In course of preparation is an 


Explanatory Leaflet by Mr. C $e 
sk Mc CHEZ 


Chase which will be posted to 
All enquiries to Mr. Chase will be personally answered. 


all enquirers immediately it is 
published. 
CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD., 9, THE GRANGE, CHERTSEY, Surrey 
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THE REWARDING 
ROLLER 


ONDS and streams, dry with 
P little enough moisture to sustain 
crop growth on the lighter soils, 
made April a disappointing month for 
many farmers, superb though the 
sunshine and warmth were for holiday- 
makers. Farmers never have perfect 
weather for all their purposes and this 
spring has been as good all round as 
we can reasonably expect. The heavy 
clays in the areas of light rainfall, 
especially the East Midlands of Eng- 
land, were not readily worked down to 
a fine tilth for spring oats. Some pota- 
toes have gone into a cloddy bed that 
will require some extra working in the 
coming month to give the crop a good 
start. But most of the corn is a good 
colour and cultivations were done 
quite economically. In a dry spring 
the roller is the most rewarding imple- 
ment when the spring corn is through 
the ground, serving to keep the mois- 
ture in the soil and press the particles 
round the young roots. There have 
been plenty of opportunities for rolling 
cornfields as well as seeds leys in the 
last three weeks. Is there much differ- 
ence in the effects of the ring roller, 
often known as the Cambridge roll, 
and the smooth roller that was a 
generation ago widely used behind 
horses? I fancy that the ring roller 
does a good job at this time of vear 
if the tractor driver can be persuaded 
to go slowly enough. I noticed one 
man last week with a light tractor 
racing across a field stirring up a great 
cloud of dust as he turned at the head- 
land. The Jehu on a tractor can be a 
menace to good farming. In the days 
of horses rolling had to be taken 
steadily and the oxen that drew a 
stone roller probably made an even 
better job. 


Advice on Wireworms 


ALKING over some downland 

ploughed in the winter and now 
carrying an oat crop which looks prom- 
ising enough, I stirred the top soil 
with my foot to discover some lively 
wireworms. The farmer said that he 
had deliberately refrained from get- 
ting the experts to make a wireworm 
count because the figures, often run- 
ning over 1 million to the acre, seemed 
so astronomical that he would have 
been scared to attempt any cropping. 
His belief, confirmed by much war- 
time ploughing of pastures, is that 
the first crop takes little harm from 
wireworms, however numerous, be- 
cause they find enough food in the old 
turf which is rotting down in the first 
year. The next crop is more likely 
to be attacked by the wireworms 
which bite through the young shoots, 
and at this stage he does follow 
scientific advice by growing linseed, 
which is one of the crops that is com- 
paratively resistant to wireworm 
damage. In a useful new book Pests of 
Farm Crops (Spon, 21s.) Mr. J. H. 
Stapley states that trials show that 
wireworm attack is almost equally 
common in the first and second years 
and it is impossible to predict in which 
year, if any, wireworm damage will 
show in a particular field. What does 
seem fairly certain is that a heavy 
attack in the first year will be followed 
by another attack in the second year 
if a susceptible crop is grown. He 
recommends as resistant crops flax, 
beans or wheat, and stresses the im- 
portance of a good seed bed and the 
use of the combined seed and fertiliser 
drill which puts the fertiliser where the 
young plants can quickly benefit and 
grow away from wireworms and other 
troubles. There are now on the market 
several preparations which can be 
applied to soil heavily infested with 
wireworms and a 65 per cent. kill is 
claimed. 


Price Criticisms 


 eypogeien: of the N.F.U. are having 
to meet outspoken criticism of the 
new scale of guaranteed prices now 
that the full extent of the rise in feed- 
ing-stuffs costs is known. Poultry 
farmers are particularly upset, and so 
are the smaller dairy farmers close to 
the towns whorely largely on purchased 
feeding-stuffs. Some of them have to 
buy their hay as well as dairy cake. 
The subsidy on animal feeding-stuffs, 
which ran to a total of £61.5 million, is 
being reduced to £36.6 million this 
year. The N.F.U. say that the in- 
creased costs to the agricultural indus- 
try from this cause and the recent 
wage increases were recouped at the 
recent 1949-50 price review in such a 
way that the net profitability of the 
industry has been fully maintained at 
the estimated level for last year. What 
happened was that farmers made 
higher profits than the Government 
estimated and now they are being 
required to meet some of the increased 
costs that have to be borne this year. 
About eggs they say that the effect 
of the additional costs of feeding- 
stuffs will vary according to the quan- 
tity of home-grown cereals that are 
fed. It is estimated that about a 
million tons of rationed feeding-stuffs 
are fed to the 84 million poultry in the 
United Kingdom and another two 
million tons of home grown and un- 
rationed feeding-stuffs. Thus, al- 
though the rise in the cost of rationed 
poultry mixtures may be £7 a ton, 
which would cause an increase of 10d. 
a dozen in egg production costs, the 
average national increase in cost per 
dozen would only be about one-third 
of that figure. It will be heaviest 
where little but rationed feeding-stuffs 
is fed and least where oats and barley 
form the greater part of the bird’s 
feed. So in all the circumstances the 
N.F.U. representatives were satisfied 
that the increase of 414d. a dozen in 
the price was reasonable. This will be 
little consolation to the specialist 
breeders who gained most benefit by 
the feeding-stuffs subsidy and who can 
grow only a small part of their needs. 


Breeding to Order 

ERE we have grown sceptical of 

production targets especially in 
the agricultural field. The Whitehall 
forecasts made as recently as August, 
1947, have already been falsified in 
three major products, wheat, milk and 
eggs. But the Soviet Government still 
believes in production targets and 
new aims have just been set for the 
collective farms. The plan for meat 
provides that beef and dairy cattle 
on collective farms shall be increased 
from the 24 million this year to 34 
million in 1951. Sheep on collective 
farms are to be increased to 80 million, 
pigs to 18 million, goats to 8 million 
and poultry to 200 million. These 
big increases are to be obtained by a 
wider distribution of fodder, by mech- 
anising the harvesting and handling 
of feed crops, by breeding stock and by 
providing better veterinary services. 
It seems a little fantastic to expect 
such marked increments from these 
measures in two years. To buck up the 
workers on collective farms higher 
wages are to be offered and the title 
of ‘‘hero of Socialist labour ’’ will be 
awarded in outstanding cases. The 
Order of the Red Banner will be 
awarded for 20 years’ in cattle breeding 
and the Order of Lenin for 25 years’ 
service. As a further inducement all 
engaged in cattle breeding may retire 
at the age of 50 on a 50 per cent. pen- 
sion. When we have British agricul 
ture properly Socialised what fun we 
shall all have ! 


CINCINNATUS. 
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CHILHAM CASTLE 
TO BE SOLD 


~HILHAM CASTLE, near Can- 
terbury, one of England’s state- 

_A liest homes, is for sale. Mr. 
Somerset de Chair has instructed 
Messrs. Winkworth and Co. to find 
a buyer for the historic Jacobean 
house and its surrounding estate of 
1,400 acres, which overlooks the Stour. 


It was Bishop Wilberforce who 
looked down from the roof of Chilham 
Castle and said that, if he were asked 
what he most desired in the world, he 
would reply, ‘‘to possess all that I can 
see from this tower, with Canterbury 
Cathedral for my private chapel.” 


WHERE CASAR CONQUERED ? 


HETHER or not Chilham was 

the scene of Czsar’s “ Battle of 
the River’’ when, as the Roman gene- 
ral himself records, ‘‘ the enemy having 
posted themselves behind a river, with 
their cavalry and chariots, attacked 
us from the higher ground in order to 
oppose our passage but, having been 
repulsed by our horse, retreated to- 
wards the woods into a place strongly 
fenced by both nature and art,” is 
debatable. But it is at least certain 
that it was a Roman military station. 

In 1272 Chilham passed by mar- 


designs, of which the Banqueting 
House in Whitehall is perhaps the 
best known example. 


£150,000 SALE 
HE Marquess of Anglesey has sold 
a large block of ground rents in 
the town of Glossop, near Manchester, 
for about £150,000. More than 3,000 
separate properties, including private 
houses, shops, offices, mills, and fac- 
tories, with ground rents aggregating 
nearly £7,000 a year, were involved in 
the sale, which was occasioned by the 
need to meet death duties. Messrs. 
Lofts and Warner, with Messrs. Jones, 
Lang, Wooton and Sons, handled the 
transaction. 
HOME COMFORTS 
INVESTIGATED 
DDITIONAL investigation into 
factors governing the comfort of 
homes is recommended in the first 
report of the Advisory Council on 
Building Research and Development. 
The council has endorsed a 
suggestion that 150 houses should be 
built with the object of determining 
the types of house design, services and 
equipment likely to ensure the best 
conditions in low-cost houses. 
It is proposed that ten houses 





CHILHAM FROM THE OLD CASTLE KEEP 


riage to David Strabolgie, Earl of 
Athol, but after his death the castle 
reverted to the Crown, since John 
Strabolgi, who would have succeeded 
to it, ‘for his frequent acts of hostility 
and rebellion against Edward I, in his 
contest against the Scots, being by 
fate of war made captive, was at 
Canterbury hanged on a gibbet 50 feet 
high, that he might be as eminent in 
his punishment as he was before con- 
spicuous in his crimes, and being cut 
down half alive, had his head struck 
off and his trunk cast into the fire; a 
savage manner of punishment, and 
hardly heard of before amongst us.” 


In the reign of Edward II, the 
property passed to the “rich Lord 
Badlesmere”’ of near-by Leeds Castle, 
who built a vast mansion there, and 
the Badlesmere family lived at Chilham 
until the time of Richard II, when it 
passed to the Earl of Rutland, whose 
successors held it until Henry VIII's 
days. 

ATTRIBUTED TO 
INIGO JONES 
N 1616 Sir Dudley Digges began 
work on the existing house, which 
is one of the finest examples of Jaco- 
bean architecture in the country. It 
is built of red brick, in the shape of a 
hexagon, and there are numerous 
authorities who attribute the design 
to Inigo Jones. If this supposition is 
correct, Chilham must be considered 
unique, since its conception is unlike 
any other of the great architect’s 


should be built on each of 15 sites (12 
sites in England and Wales and three 
in Scotland). In England and Wales 
the houses would have a superficial 
area of 950 square feet, and in Scot- 
land 1,100 square feet. They would be 
built in pairs, facing south, and heat 
insulation would be of a specified 
standard. In all else, each house 
would be different from others on a 
site. For example, there would be 
three ground-floor plans, differences 
in the first-floor plan, three systems 
of heating, variations in materials, 
ventilation and cooking facilities, in 
the food-storage accommodation, and 
in many of the appliances and fittings. 
Already preparations are complete for 
work to begin on three sites in Scot- 
land, and three sites in London have 
been chosen by the County Council. 
CHEAPER BUILDING 

HE report also recommends “a 

bold experiment in house construc- 
tion involving the building of between 
400 and 500 houses”’ in order to prove 
whether novel techniques, which have 
been proved to cut the costs of labour 
by 40 per cent. in the manufacture 
and erection of walls, can be extended 
to all branches of house construction. 

Other recommendations are that 
priority should be given to research 
work connected with the heating of 
buildings, and that house building in 
stone, with particular reference to 
cost, should be investigated. 

PROCURATOR. 
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COAT ON 
THE 
CARPETS 


continually 
scietatatigsail his food— 
listless. Is this your dog? 
What he needs is a tonic: 


or to be precise Karswood Dog Powders or Tablets. 


Karswood conditioning 


is not a ‘“‘cure all’’ but a tonic and 


mild laxative specifically compounded to keep your dog 


well. 


We are proud of the fact that most of the successful 


breeders use Karswood regularly in their kennels. 


Start [giving Karswood 


to your dog—regularly, and see it 


put sparkle in his eyes, extra wags in his tail, and make 
him a fit and healthy companion to be proud of. 








0c 2 sone ilioning 





POWDERS and TABLETS ze 
In Packets 24 for 1/9, 8 for 9d. ; Special Kennel size 144 for 86. 


From all Chemists, Pet Stores and Corn Merchants. 











Bucket Type 


The Machine you will Eventually Buy! 


PNG IN INANE 


MWMIitkK IW 


Lari ln 


With Alfa-Laval Milkers you get more 
uniform milking, more efficient perform- 


ance, more years of trouble-free service. 





G MACHINES 


GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDX. 


*Phone: 


EALing 0116 (7 lines). 
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‘I Capture the Reading Public’ 


Dodie Smith 


I CAPTURE 
THE CASTLE 


“DODIE SMITH transfers her golden touch from the 
theatre to a book that I defy any normal person not to enjoy 
hugely.”,-—ANGELA MILNE in The Observer. 


“A sparkling entertainment.”—RALPH STRAUS in The 
Sunday Times. 


** Whether she asks us to look at a candle-lit dinner table, or 
a summer morning, or at swans on a moat, she gives us new 
eyes for old loveliness.”-—syLvIA LYND in The Bookman. 


“This novel is as rich in charm and sentiment as an English 
spring is full of blossom. A freshly written and very original 
story.”—GEORGE BISHOP in The Daily Telegraph. 


oo 


“It might have been called ‘I Capture the Reading Public’. 
—DANIEL GEORGE in The Daily Express. 


BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 
57,000 COPIES IN PRINT Ys. 6d. 


H EIN EM AN N 

















THE FOLIO 


SOCIETY 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER = arr 


The text of this evergreen favourite by IZAAK WALTON 
and CHARLES COTTON is taken from the fifth edition, 
the last to be corrected by WALTON himself. The 
spelling is modernised. 

LYNTON LAMB has drawn numerous illustrations of 
the scenes in the book as well as studies of the fish “as 
they would be seen by a fisherman.” This is a finely 
produced edition printed in Caslon type on good paper 
with ample margins. The binding is full green canvas 
blocked in grey and gold. 9” x 53” 15s. net. 


Sporting Classics 





JORROCKS JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES 


This edition of the best-known of SURTEES’ books will 
be published in September; it will have all the plates 
drawn by HENRY ALKEN Jeautifully coloured by hand. 
Uniform with The Compleat Angler. 21s. net. 
These are but two of the finely produced classics 
published by the Folio Society. Ask your book- 
seller for a prospectus. In difficulty write the 
distributors : 


CASSELL, 37/38 St. Andrew’s Hill, E.C.4 












































NEW BOOKS 





WHEN COMMUNISTS 
TELL THE TRUTH 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


EINZ NEUMANN was a leader 

H of the Communist Party in 
Germany, and learned, as good 
Communists do, to take his orders from 
Moscow. For example, in 1932 it was 
felt that his orthodoxy was not abso- 
lute and he was ordered to go to Spain 
as a “political instructor,’’ which I 
suppose may be roughly translated as 
a trouble-maker. A year later he was 
ordered to Switzerland as a translator, 
and again one can guess the sort of 
things he translated and disseminated. 
It is difficult to feel much sympathy 
with people who allow themselves in 
this way to be ordered hither and 
thither to trouble the peace in various 
lands. They should understand some- 
thing of the ruthlessness of the 
machine that so uses them and should 
not be surprised when it decides to 


life in the two camps. As the publisher 
says : “‘ Nobody could read it without 
being finally convinced of the wicked- 
ness of totalitarianism, whether on the 
Stalin or the Hitler model, or without 
realising to the depth of his being the 
vital necessity of preserving at all 
costs our Western democracy.” 
Roughly speaking, the difference 
between the two camps was the differ- 
ence between a crude _ barbarism, 
utterly indifferent to human life, and 
a barbarism implemented by all the 
little clerkly tricks of official contri- 
vance. Karaganda was an enormous 
bleakness. You could travel about it 
for days, and it was so remote and 
inhospitable that those in charge 
didn’t have to bother much about the 
possibility of escape. It was a vast 
muck-heap on to which prisoners were 


ADAAAAAAAAAMMAIA®AMDAMA AMA 


UNDER TWO DICTATORS. 


By Margarete Buber 


(Gollancz, 21s.) 
THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH. By Mary Woodall 


(Phoenix House, |6s.) 


FABLED SHORE. By Rose Macaulay 
(Hamish Hamilton, 15s.) 


scrap them. They should understand, 
too, how the scrapping is apt to be 
done. There have been quite a lot of 
books about suffering Communists, 
and these usually end in denunciation 
of Moscow’s morality; but it is diffi- 
cult not to wonder whether we should 
have heard these denunciations had 
the sufferers managed to be a bit more 
discreet in keeping on the right side 
of the bosses. We don’t often find 
a denunciation of Communism by 
a Communist because of its inherent 
evil. It is usually because of “ what it 
has done to me.”’ 

The Swiss appear to have got 
tired of Neumann and arrested him 
in 1934. The Germans didn’t want 
him back, because by now Hitler was 
in power, and so the police took him 
through France and put him aboard 
a Soviet ship in a French port. He 
thus made a compulsory journey to 
his spiritual home. 


SIBERIA AND RAVENSBRUECK 

Margarete Buber went with him. 
In her book Under Two Dictators 
(Gollancz, 21s.) she writes: ‘From 
1935 to 1937 we both worked in 
Moscow as translators. During those 
two years we were already political 
outcasts and really prisoners in all 
but name. Our every movement was 
watched and everything we said in 
public was noted. In April, 1937, he 
was finally arrested.’’ She never saw 
him again or had authentic informa- 
tion about his fate. She herself was 
arrested in 1938 and sent to the 
Karaganda labour camp in Siberia. 
Then came Hitler’s pact with Stalin, 
and, as a masterpiece of perfidy, a 
party of German Communists, under 
arrest in Russia, was handed back to 
the Germans. Margarete Buber was 
one of them. She spent five years in 
the Nazi concentration camp at 
Ravensbrueck, regaining her freedom 
when the Americans entered Ger- 
many. This book is the story of her 


swept up, no one caring whether they 
lived or died. They lived in mud huts 
and had to scrounge and make do as 
best they could. A certain amount of 
farm-work was supposed to be done, 
but it was a sandy unrewarding soil. 
Immorality was rampant. It was not 
life; it was animal existence, coarse, 
careless and brutal. 


NO RECANTATION 

Ravensbrueck was_ different. 
There was electrified wire round it. 
The huts were in straight rows. There 
was, at first, a clinical cleanliness. 
Bedding must be folded just so. There 
was clean personal linen every week, 
clean bedding every month. Also, 
there were female sergeant-majors 
bawling and bellowing all day long, 
and there were police-dogs snarling 
and snapping. It was a well-run hell 
of authority in a ghastly clinic. It was 
an example within narrow limits of 
how power-maniacs would like to run 
the world. There were gas-chambers 
and sinister boiler-houses, and now 
and then the sound could be heard of 
a musketry fusillade. But there is no 
need to go into all that. Nazi concen- 
tration camps have been well docu- 
mented by now. 

As Germany began to feel the 
pinch, the place went from bad to 
worse. Thousands of new prisoners 
arrived. The camp became lousy and 
starved, but the facade was main- 
tained. ‘‘The huts in the low-lying 
part of the camp were permanently 
surrounded by sewage overflow, but 
elsewhere the S.S. was still laying out 
new flower-beds and lawns and plant- 
ing decorative trees.”’ 

Finally, the author was told that 
she could clear out. She moved west, 
flying from her once-beloved Russians, 
until she met some American soldiers. 
They put her into a farm-cart, remark- 
ing: ‘““Get in. You’ve walked enough 
by the look of you. You're going to 
ride now.”’ It makes a nice conclusion ; 




















but | am waiting for one of these books 
to end with a sincere Mea culpa. 
Being docile till you are bitten is what 
makes the whole iniquity possible. 


LIFE OF GAINSBOROUGH 

Phoenix House now adds Thomas 
Gainsborough, by Dr. Mary Woodall, 
to the British Painters Series (16s.) 
which already contains excellent 
books on David Cox and Constable. 
The main theme which runs through 
Dr. Woodall’s examination of Gains- 
borough’s life and art is his abandon- 
ment of his early love, which was for 
landscape painting, and his subjection 
to the demands made upon a popular 
portrait-painter. Gainsborough, she 
says, ‘felt deeply the romance of the 
ordinary happenings of the country- 
side, but he was born in the age of 
Reason, when balanced composition 
and style counted for more than 
atmospheric effects. He was always 
torn between his natural desire to 
please and his instinct as an artist, 
and, although he was superlatively 
gifted, had neither the stability of 
character nor the steady conviction 
which was necessary to make him 
steer an even course.”’ He consented 
to please patrons, and the consequence, 
often enough, was work “dashed off.’’ 
On a few occasions, she thinks, he 
achieved “immortal works, which 
rank with all but the very greatest,” 
but these are few. 

Like Constable, Gainsborough 
was the son of an East Anglian trades- 
man, and the scenes about his home in 
Suffolk early turned his mind to land- 
scape painting. He was at it while 
still a boy, and he was to all intents 
and purposes a self-taught painter. 
Reynolds, the President of the Royal 
Academy, held this against him, pre- 
ferring a more academic approach, 
more of a ‘‘composition,’”’ though in 
an Academy lecture he paid a notable 
and understanding tribute to Gains- 
borough’s art. It was a time, as Dr. 
Woodall reminds us, when the “ grand 
tour’’ was the vogue, and patrons of 
painting had in mind as the measure 
of excellence the smooth perfections 
that they had seen abroad. One has 
only to consider the View of Ded- 
ham, here reproduced, to be aware 
that Gainsborough’s genius did not 
run parallel with Claude’s or Poussin’s. 


PURSUIT OF SUCCESS 

Had he remained, like Constable, 
a landscape painter and not gone, as 
he put it, into ‘the face line,” his 
achievement might have been im- 
mense. I wonder whether a remark 
he made shortly before he died has 
some bearing on this. He said to his 
friend Sam Kilderbee: ‘They must 
take me altogether liberal, thoughtless 
and dissipated,’’ which Dr. Woodall 
applies to his gay, gregarious and 
financially careless life. But it could 
be that he was thinking of the way 
in which he had rejected Reynolds’s 
conception of painting and had, also, 
dissipated his talents in pursuit of 
success. Without knowing the context 
of the conversation one cannot say. 

In any case, there is no need to 
be downcast about Gainsborough’s 
career or to make too many excuses 
for him. Perhaps landscape painting 
lost something, but at the same time 
we should have been sorry to lose 
a moving masterpiece like the portrait 
of the honourable Mrs. Graham. As 
a man, one feels him lovable. He 
and Reynolds had disagreed about 
much, and that makes the more manly 
and beautiful the letter that Gains- 
borough wrote to Sir Joshua a few 
days before his death. It was a simple 
request to Reynolds to come and see 
him and look at some of his pictures; 
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but if Reynolds can’t come he begs 
him to be assured that “I can from 
a sincere Heart say that I always 
admired and _ sincerely Sir 
Joshua Reynolds.” 
SPANISH JUMBLE 

Miss Rose Macaulay’s Fabled 
Shore (Hamish Hamilton, 15s.) is the 
shore of Spain, running from the 
eastern spurs of the Pyrenees along 
the western coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, through Gibraltar, and then, 
by way of Portugal’s southern sea- 
board, to Cape St. Vincent. Miss 
Macaulay made the journey alone, 
after the war, driving a car, and 
covering nearly 4,000 miles of road. 

As one would expect of her, she 
has given us a book that is combination 
of a scholar’s knowledge and a novel- 
ist’s descriptive power, which is to 
say that it is as good a book of its sort 
as you are likely to get. It is a book 
that travels down the ages. The 
author is aware of the immense lap- 
ping of history upon this coast and 
makes us aware of it, too. Greeks, 
Romans and Carthaginians, Goths, 
Iberians and Moors, Franks and the 
contemporary Spaniards themselves, 
have here raved and ravished, burned, 
pillaged and destroyed, back beyond 
times of which we have any certain 
knowledge. The whole region is a 


loved 


palimpsest of religions and ceremonial 


architecture and methods of domestic 
living : ‘‘a jumble of the ages,’’ as she 
says. 

It is a countryside which again 
and again has literally built itself up 
out of the ruins of its past; and it is 
also a coast of great beauty. It seems 
a rewarding place to visit; its draw- 
back is that the inhabitants “stare 
and point,’’ especially at foreign 
women, and more especially still if 
these are travelling alone. But, once 
you have overcome this, you find them 
helpful, friendly and courteous, and 
perpetually engaged, apparently, in 
destroying churches and then building 
them up again. 

a 





- 

HOUSING SCHEMES 

R. STANLEY GALE bravely 

attempts to give a lucid explana- 
tion of the mass of legislation governing 
housing schemes in Modern Housing 
Estates (Batsford, 35s.), which includes 
an interpretation of the more salient 
clauses of the various Town and 
Country Planning Acts, in addition toa 
comprehensive study of housing de- 
sign, plans, diagrams, photographs and 
a description of some recent garden 
cities and housing schemes, such as 
the City of Edinburgh Housing Devel- 


opment. There are lay-out plans of 
about fifteen housing estates, the 


Merville Estate, Belfast, being par- 
ticularly successful on a small scale. 
It is unfortunate that the illustrations 
should exhibit some of the worst fea- 
tures of inter-war housing design,a med- 
ley of mixed hips and gables. Housing 
authorities, architects and builders 
will find this book particularly useful. 


FURNITURE CONSTRUCTION 

ESPITE the smallness of their 

scale, which usually makes tech- 
nical illustrations hard to comprehend, 
such is the draughtsmanship of the 
detailed working drawings in Modern 
Furniture and Fittings by John and 
Rodney Hooper (Batsford, 42s.), that 
they can easily be understood, even by 
the veriest layman. This book, sup- 
plementary to the revised 8th edition 
of Modern Cabinet Work by Percy A. 
Wells and John Hooper, is a “ diction- 
ary” of furniture construction, with a 
textual commentary on hundreds of 
photographs and diagrams illustrating 
every aspect of furniture, from cock- 
tail cabinets to church lecterns. De- 
signers, craftsmen, architects and stu- 
dents will find it a valuable source of 
technical information, though not, 
perhaps, inspiration. 
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ENJOY A LUXURY HOLIDAY 


--- With every comfort at 


A new experience in good living awaits you at the Prince of 
Wales, Harrogate. 
with impeccable taste .. . 
concern is your comfort . . . informed by a spirit of smoothly 
efficient service. The Prince of Wales cuisine is noted for 
its excellence . . . its cellar renowned among those who know 
good wines. You would expect such fine living to be costly. 
It need not cost you more than 1o gns. per week inclusive. 
Write for illustrated brochure. 


Electric Lifts 


Ideally situated for the shopping centre and within easy reach of 
Yorkshire’s beautiful moorlands. 


Telephone: Harrogate 6675-6-7 Telegrams: ‘*‘ Elegance, Harrogate” 





truly moderate terms 


This distinguished hotel is furnished 
staffed by experts whose chief 


> Garage with private lock-ups - Own Laundry 


Ye Spence of Wiles 


HOTEL 
HARROGATE 


Golf courses: Harrogate Golf Club, 
Starbeck ; Oakdale Golf Club ; Pannal Golf Club. 


























FOR 
RELIABILITY 


TRAVEL 


My dear, don’t worry, I’m right up to 
I find this is 
the most reliable way to go — the Night 





date with my travelling. 


Ferry takes my sleeping car across the 
Channel, I don’t even leave my berth, 
and if it’s a: bit murky radar puts the vessel 
through safely and quickly. I have people to wait 
on me, good food and a good rest before I reach 
the heart of Paris in the morning. I can return by 
the Night Ferry or the mid-day “Golden Arrow’’. 
What more can a man want ? 


For tickets, reservations, etc., apply Continental Enquiry Office, 
VICTORIA STATION, London, S.W.1, or principal Travel Agencies. 


London-Parvis Gy 
NIGHT 


FERRY = 








GOLDEN 
ARROW 
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1.—Dress in a giant flower print, white, black and 
red with Vandyck collar. Frederick Starke. Black 
leghorn from Renee Pavy 


2.—Pure silk crépe-de-Chine printed in a tie silk 
pattern in dark blue and plum on a grey ground; the 
dress knife-pleated, the jacket tailored. Marcus 


3.—Pure linen suit in white patterned in lime with a 
panel of knife pleats in the back. Laeta Ramage from 
Harvey Nichols. Straw from’ Miss Hammond 


Photographs by CountrY LIFE Studio 


HE phalanx of grey and navy blue summer dresses 

and suits is countered by the printed fabrics of all 

descriptions in designs that vary from the dramatic 
to the discreet. Stripes intrude into each, as they are 
fashionable in all sizes ranging from pin to awning 
stripes. The best-selling Horrockses striped cotton has a 
white ground powdered with pin-head dots broken every 
three inches or so by inch-wide bands of colour with a 
serrated edge. A pure Moygashel linen shows a charming 
arrangement of colour—half-inch lilac stripes laid against 
fresh, clear, pale pink. Tootal make a cotton Tobralco 
of narrow white stripes interspersed with slightly larger 
ones in deep blue or vermilion; and there are countless 
nurse cloth stripes in fine cottons and slightly heavier 
rayons as well as blazer stripes and stripes of graduated 
width in fine cotton, linen and silk, the sort that looks 
So smart on a blazing hot day by the sea. Cool-looking 

(Continued on page 1080) 
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Cocktail dress in navy grosgrain with white rose at 

hem flounce. Dress has low neckline, short cap sleeve, 

jacket transforms for street wear, hip sizes 38-42 
Dress £17*6*0 with jacket £23:19°0 


Harvey Nichols 


of Knightsbridge 


Harvey Nichols & Co. Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. SLOane 3440 
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Printed afternoon frock in a 
lace effect crépe with a new low 
neckline and beautifully draped 


backline to the skirt. In navy 


and white. To fit your actual 


hips 36, 38, 40 ins. I2 gns. 
Hips 42 ins. - - £13.1I.0. , 
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greys and white in the larger size, deep 
blues or raspberry pink and white in the 
smaller look particularly smart. 


ICH silks for evening dresses in the 
Jacqmar collection combine stripes of 
medium size scattered with floral motifs or 
large knots of brilliant ribbon with flutter- 
ing ends printed on pale grounds. Colours 
are as dramatic as the patterns; puce and 
peacock combine with grey and white, a 
vivid violet or emerald with shaded greys. 
A crépe-striped slipper satin is another 
charming design, woven in subtle off- 
shades such as lavender-blue on dove grey 
or bark brown on an olive green that is 
nearly brown. The satin stripe is nearly 
an inch wide, the crépe stripe alongside, 


about three-eighths of an inch. A striped 
taffeta dotted with huge bows has the 


colour introduced into the background— 
peacock or puce and white quarter-inch 
stripes with shaded grey bows. Crépes for 
daytime suits and dresses shy away from 
florals. There is a spider’s web design 
carried out in faded colours such as pale 
sea-green and grey-blue; a large all-over 
pattern resembles tresses of auburn or red- 


gold hair sprayed on a white ground. 
Another design uses fossilised leaves, 
carried out in_ startling impressionist 


colours that look as though they were done 
in brushwork on a white ground with broken stripes. A windmill print is 
popular; the design, irregular and looking like a pen and ink drawing, 
covers the ground, which is coral, cinnamon, or chrome yellow. Mr. 
Stiebel has used this print for a sophisticated town dress and jacket, 
the elegant dress with a low V neckline and folded top, with gores 
concentrated at the back of the skirt, the jacket plain and tailored. 
The barley print is another favourite, very fresh with the design in black 
and greige on an off-white ground faintly tinged with blue, the barley 
heads casually scattered about. Marocains are printed in microscopic 


dot and dash patterns and the duster check taffetas at this house are 


selling like hot cakes. 
Nylon fabrics, making a welcome appearance this summer, are 
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White panama bonnet swathed in chrome yellow 
chiffon by Otto Lucas 


1949 


especially suitable for lingerie and childre 
frocks and also make some pretty after- 
noon blouses and summer dance frocks 
Warp-knit lace nylons in pastel pink and 
white for underwear cut well, as they are 
fifty inches wide. This nylon does not 
require ironing, just shaking out, dries 
quickly, is actually hard-wearing, although 
it looks so fragile. The same goes for the 
puckered nylon chiffons that have been 
made up for lingerie and for small children’s 
decorative smocks, for which they are a boon 
and a blessing. The material looks very 
fine and light and is absolutely matt, and 
the colours are clear. It is being woven in 
Cumberland, where Continental experts 
have come over to train the workers, as 
the Huguenots did in earlier days. 

Bond Street is undergoing some rapid 
changes; Lotus have opened a palatial shoe 
shop where Tiffany’s were once installed. 
Here the hand-lasted shoes made in their 
specialised workrooms are displayed against 
glittering chandeliers and pillars. Exquisite 
evening sandals in pale brocades feature 
the high strapping round the ankle or are 
low cut, when there is almost nothing of the 
vamp as it is slit to the toe. Simple sandals 
for wearing with country dresses are shown 
alongside; so are thick-soled country shoes 
manufactured in suéde or kid in the 
fashionable grey and burnt-tan shades with 
white “tacking’”’ threads for a decoration. 

Another new feature in Bond Street is the department recently 
opened by Fenwick for women who have large measurements and girls 
who have not lost their “puppy” fat. In this department they, are 
specialising in simple linen and crépe frocks in sophisticated styles, also 
dresses for large girls who cannot find what they want in teenage depart- 
ments, where they mostly cater for young maidens with slight figures. 
A navy linen dress with three-quarter sleeves, a V neck with a white 
collar and sling pockets set on a slant below the waist is charming for an 
older woman; so are some seersucker garden cottons with skirts gored or 
pleated and shirt tops made in small white designs on dark grounds, 
navy, slate grey or plum. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 





Country Lire books to the value of ¢ 
solution opened. 
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WEDDING 
STATIONERY 


(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


ALSO ASK YOUR STATIONER 
FOR BIRTHDAY, ANNIVERSARY, 
OCCASION CARDS AND 
“BRIEFLINE”” PERSONAL ‘(NOTES 


SOLUTION TO No. 


ACROSS.—1 and 6, 
22, Annul; 
long bow. 


W*+N-*+ SHARPE LTD + BRADFORD 








CROSSWORD No. 1004 


guineas will be awarde d for the first correct 
Solutions (in a close Fy envelope) must reach ‘ 
Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, w .C.2,’’ not later than 9, 

the first post on the morning of Wednesday, May 11, 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


15. Such may be the nature of a scent even (10) 
16. 16 across first, then a sea-bird to keep from 





PN Rg Sores bociserikccwesccueaess 


NPB osc u conc seeckksbosicenes 


ACROSS 
Lets in (6) 
8. “A lovely —— sent 
“To be a moment’s ornament” 
—Wordsworth (10) 
Is it all virtue in the inexperienced? (6) 
1949. 10. O pure guest, thou art required to disclose thy 
nationality (10) 
13. A heraldic colour to ward off (5) 
16. Enters the earned or unearned (7) 
17. Bird of ill omen (5) 
. Where there is never any lack of sugar in 
South America? (5) 
19. For neck or perhaps when it is neck and 
neck (3) 
20. Drink that you might have to eat out of (3) 
21. His award is a cap (5) 
™s man that is always needing refreshment 
5) 
23. Angelic companion to Tobias (7) 
25. In the census a name for a girl (5) 
28. Peer into it (anagr.) (10) 
31. It takes a boy to be a fury (6) 
32. 1,001 garments (anagr.) (10 
33. State in w hich you are i to dot a letter 
before ‘i’’ (6) 
DOWN 
1 and 2. The right dose for reluctant 
runners ? (5, 5) 

3 and 4. ‘The only pretty 
“When birds do sing”—Shakespeare (4, 4) 
James I’s queen (4) 

By Like a rainbow more than all the way down 
(10) 

7. The art is to follow after sorting out the ewes, 

darling (10) 

11 and 12. A relation in the U.S. (5, 3) 

. Would steamships have to be camouflaged to 

attack like this? (6) 
14. What she could be made is bird made (10) 


Crossword No. 1004, 





_ 
O 


Derby 





getting out (6) 
20. Morning in the town that is all but a river (5) 
24. If not quite a poet he wrote verse (3) 
26 and 27. Where to begin a race up the Channel? 


ee ee a eer (5, 5) 


28. ‘The red 





cries, ‘She is near, she is near’”’ 
—Tennyson (4) 


29 and 30. Two halves in football (8) 





1003. The winner of this Crossword, the clues é which The winner of Crossword No. 1002 is 
appeared in the issue of April 29, will be announced next week. 
Lord Mayor’s show; 9, Registered; 10, Glut; Captain R. W. G. Robinson 

12, Re-edit; 13, Level; 16, Related; 18, Ravelin; 19, Coxcumb; 21, Besiege: P : : 

23, Lesbia; 27, Mars; 28, Bureaucrat; 29 and 30, Draw the " 

DOWN.—1, Lark; 2, Rags; 3, Mesne; 4, Yielded; 5, Re-enter; 16, Bradmore Road, 
7, Half-volley; 8, Wet blanket; 11, Olives; 14, Proclaimed; 15, Alexandria; 
17, Trolls; 20, Bulrush; 21, Boswell; 24, Inurn; 25, Drab; 26, Stew. Oxford 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This pero is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Spun rayon: a trim-tailored bodice 
with a very full gathered skirt. The 
pattern of leaf sprays shows up fresh and 
white on broad bands of colour: scarlet, 


fuchsia, aqua, tan or green alternating 
with grey; 56, 58, 40 ins. hips 67/- 


JENNERS 


PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH 
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Specially made to resist 


SEA AIR, HOT SUN, CITY SMOKE « RAIN 


(OUTDOORS) 


STEAMY ROOMS « HARD WEAR no00ns 


Bralac 


DOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT WITH THE ENAMEL FINISH 


made from HANKOL, the special flexible, waterproof, tough and long-lasting paint medium 








And—for General 
Purpose Painting 


Bristol 
HARD GLOSS 
ENAMEL PAINT 


now also incorporating HANKOL wo 
ensure long life and maximum protection 


'OHN HALL & SONS (Bristo! & London) LTD., 
HENGROVE, BRISTOL, 4 
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bul, sivevy YOUNGSTERS 


Those lucky children who own a Phillips Bicycle, share 
in the worth and experience associated with the best 
things in life because they delight in the possession of a 
sturdy machine of the highest quality and beautiful finish. — 




















SAUCES 
MADE FOR 
THE 
CONNOISSEUR 


y 
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aquatite calf, stout leather soles. 
correct shoe for Moor or Pad- 
dock. Sizes and half-sizes 3-8. 


SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 





TRUST THE mee BEHIND THE BOOT 
z 
Norwells 


OF PERTH 





Also now, the welcome return of Sauce 
Melba—which made Péche Melba famous 


ESCOFFIER LTD., HARDERS ROAD, 


LONDON, S.E.15 
be oP 











Ladies’ apron front sports shoe with 
watertight tongues in Martin’s brown 





MATCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.M.KING GEORCE Vi. 


BRYANT & MAY'S 
MATCHES 


meee Latches 
Beitish Homes” 


WORKS:- LONDON, LIVERPOOL. GLASGOW & LEEDS. 








The 


88/6 


Post free. 


NORWELLS PERTH FOOTWEAR LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 







The 
World’s 
Best-Known 


EMBROCATION 


Enjoying universal favour for over 
a hundred years, Elliman’s UNI- 
VERSAL Embrocation continues 
to grow in popularity, and is un- 
doubtedly the World’s best-known 
Embrocation. It has been used and 
trusted by generations of sufferers 
from 


RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO 


SCIATICA STIFFNESS Ete. ) 
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In the Field and in the Stables the 
great standby for Animals is 
Elliman’s ROYAL Embrocation 
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mows with ease 
--- lawns that please 

















When you see this machine, mowing with such smooth precision, 
removing all the long, coarse stems or “‘bents’”’ that so often 
disfigure a lawn, you will be astonished at the lightness and ease 
in handling. It certainly takes the hard work out of mowing ! 
The Rotoscythe cuts like a countryman’s scythe—the keen 
blades slice through the grass. No regrinding is required. 
Simultaneously it collects the cuttings by suction and the lawn 
is left clean and smooth. Simple and attractive in design, it is 
an outstanding example of British skill. Order Rotoscythe now 
for easy perfection in mowing. 


£38 e 15 e 0 plus purchase tax “a 
SIDE WHEELS (as shown) EXTRA Rotgscythe 


POWER SPECIALITIES LTD BATH ROAD WEST SLOUGH BUCKS 














With his satiny coat and his friendly brown eyes he’s a picture of 
good health and good looks. Is your own dog like that? If he’s not, 
it’s up to you to help him. After all, he can’t tell you how he feels, 
even if he’s wretched. 

One Bob Martin’s once a day will provide, in carefully balanced 
proportions, those substances which help a dog to enjoy life, to be 
| frisky and friendly—because he’s really fit. 
| Start him on Bob Martin’s Condition Powder Tablets today. They 
| cost 8d. a packet, 1/8d. a large carton. 


Lenin 


| POOR CONDITION 
—watch for 


some PBS | Alle 
For ogy gor. health Bot Martin's 








LISTLESSNESS LOSS OF APPETITE POOR COAT 
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Cuthb 


GARDEN NEWS 

Whatever your garden needs, send to CUTHBERT’S FAMOUS NURSERIES, 

With a reputation for HIGHEST QUALITY extending over 150 years you 
can be certain of complete satisfaction. 

Selected items for present planting include:— 





$ 
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GLADIOLI, the finest named varieties to provide giant 
Exhibition blooms in a splendid range of dazzling colours. 
Carefully selected high grade corms, 20/- 100. 
CHRYSANTHEM UMS, the “‘Ideal”’ early flowering collec- 
tion for a grand array of large reflexed and incurved blooms in 
many colours, including pink, yellow, white, red, etc.; similar 
to those greenhouse grown. The collection consists of 12 well- 
grown plants, all different, separately labelled, 12/6d. 


DAHLIAS, as specialist growers we can offer the finest in 
these most beautiful flowers. Varieties of unsurpassed splen- 
dour including outstanding large decorative and cactus types, 
together with the best of the alluring pompone sorts. A col- 
lection of 12 named, pot-grown plants, each separately 
labelled, 15/-. 

BEGONIAS. Flowers of great refinement which should have 
a place in every garden. Very suitable for bedding, window 
boxes, and for indoor culture. Beautiful giant flowering, 
double varieties in red, scarlet, pink, copper, yellow, white, etc. 
4/9d. doz., 17/6d. 50, 32/6d. 100. 


CARNATIONS, for Exhibition size blooms, exquisitely 
scented, grow Cuthbert’s ‘‘Artists’’ collection of choice border 
varieties. Twelve named, pot-grown specimens, 22/6d. 


TOMATOES. Bookings are now being accepted for the 
wonderful standard variety, CUTHBERT’S SENSATION. This 
is a plant which consistently yields enormous crops of deli- 
ciously flavoured fruit. Needing no specia! attention it is a firm 
favourite among both amateur and market growers. Send 
your order now for delivery at the correct planting time. 
Sturdy pot-grown specimens, 6/6d. doz., 3 doz. 19/6d. 

BUSH TOMATOES. The famous Stonors ‘‘Dwarf Gem,’’ 
no staking or tying required. It grows like a bush, giving a large 
yield of medium size early ripening tomatoes. Highly recom- 
mended for small gardens. Nice plants, 6/6d. doz., 3 doz., 19/6d. 


HEDGING and SCREENING. Fast growing oval green leaf 
Privet, well-grown plants |4-2 ft., 65/- 100; 2-3 ft., 75/- 100. 
Laurel. Popular evergreen or all purposes with dark green 9 
leaves. 3/- each. 
Lonicera Nitida. Very ornamental with decorative foliage. 
1-14 ft., 80/- 100; 14-2 fr., 100/- 100 © 
RHODODENDRONS, the finest named hybrids in great 
variety. Colours include cream and white to crimson and 
purple. Strong specimens, 15/- each 

Rhododendron Ponticum, for drives, shrubberies, etc. 
5/- each, 55/- doz. 

GRAPES. You can grow these out of doors, most suitable 
varieties are Royal Muscadine, golden colour, juicy and 
sweet, and Reine Olga, tawny red fruit with muscat flavour 
Good fruiting size canes, 20/- and 30/- each. h 
Orders under 20/- add |/- carriage, etc SEND FOR SPRING ISSUE OF GARDENING TIMES 
CUTHBERT'S FAMOUS SEEDS AND FERTILISERS ARE ON SALE AT ALL WOOLWORTH STORES 


R. & G. CUTHBERT, 37, GOFFS OAK, HERTS 


Famous as Nurserymen since 1797 


DESIGNED FOR ANY 
SPECIALISED INDUSTRIAL PURPOSE 








BARNARDS ziwheel 


TRUCKS € TRAILERS 
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Earls Court Rangers in action. 


T Here you see a highly magnified part of the 
HIS natural colour photograph of an incident in the fastest of printed colour picture as it is built up stage 
all games was taken on ‘Ektachrome’, a Kodak colour film. But between the by stage 

taking of the picture and its appearance in this magazine there was a whole 

sequence of highly skilled photo-mechanical processes. 

From the single picture, four separate printing plates had to be made—one for 

each of four printing colours. Each colour image had also to be broken up into 

tiny dots so that gradations of colour could be printed. All this was done 

photographically. Then single colour impressions from the four printing plates 

were printed in register, one over the other to give the full coloured picture 

you see here. 

Behind the printing of every picture you see in newspaper, book or magazine Part of the yellow this pattern, a 
there are similar specialised uses of photography. Kodak Ltd. not only prensing sncwmng the re 
manufacture special plates and films for these purposes, but are constantly neers Cae tan it 25: 
engaged in research to improve materials and techniques. 


KODAK v7" 
Dots fron 
plate are printed ne 


KODAK LIMITED »+ KODAK HOUSE + KINGSWAY - LONDON .«. W.C.2 
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